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Merry Christmas—and Good Reading! 





Teaching Suggestions for This Issue 


The Values of Christmas 
Study Unit 


Not all of the values of Christmas are 
restricted to a date or to a religion. The 
Christmas season invites all of us to do 
something that we should do more 
often: to stop and wonder—at the beauty 
of nature, at the miracle of human love, 
at the power of faith. 

The seasonal selections in this month’s 
Literary Cavalcade emphasize these 
general values of Christmas, as they 
ee 


.../n Daily Life 


Our short short story, “Give the 
Heart” (p. 3), will appeal to the teen- 
ager as a warm account of a boy-girl 
relationship. Its theme—that a gift is 
only as valuable as the spirit in which 
it is given—is a timeless one which can- 
not too often be repeated. 

After your students have read the 
story, have them read one or 
“Christmas gift” story classics, and 
compare the themes of these stories 
with that of “Give the Heart.” (Sug- 
gestions: O. Henry's “Gift of the Magi,” 
Anatole France’s “Our Lady’s Juggler,” 
and Heywood Broun’s “Frankincense 


and Myrrh.”) 


more 


... ln Never-Changing Truths 


Christmas is a time when we find 
new meaning in the simple wonders of 
lite—the birth of a child, the beauties 
of nature. This aspect of the Christmas 
message is illustrated in three selections 
in this month’s Cavalcade: the parable 
“Dec. 25” (p. 5), “The Gift” (p. 38), and 
the poem “The Sheep Herd!” (p. 17). 

1. “Dec. 25,” by columnist Hey- 
wood Broun, is a modern parable—a 
tvpe of reading with which many stu- 
dents are unfamiliar, and which may 
require some explanation and discussion 
in class. Have your students check the 
meaning of parable in a dictionary, and 
then ask them to explain how this se- 
lection illustrates the definition. (Note: 
Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary 
defines parable as “a short fictitious nar- 
rative from which a moral or spiritual 
truth is drawn.” Emphasize this fictitious 
nature of the parable to students who 
may otherwise be confused by Broun’s 
realistic style. 

Among the questions which might 
well be discussed in relation to this 
story are the following: What do we 


sense does the everyday “news” of a 
child’s birth differ from headline news? 
(Is a child’s birth always “news,” no 
matter what the time? Does it always 
provoke the emotional response—even 
the “surprise”—of news hot off the press? 
For what reasons do people sometimes 
forget the importance of such “news” 
as the birth of a child? Can you think 
of other examples of “news” which, like 
the birth of a child, too often go un- 
noticed and unappreciated in a world 
distracted by immediate problems of 
politics, economics, etc.?) 

2. After students have read “The 
Gift” (p. 38), ask them to explain how 
this “science-fiction” story illustrates the 
fact that Christmas is a time when we 
rejoice in the beauty of the world we 
live in. (The star and the lights on the 
Christmas tree are symbols of the beauty 
of the night sky. The boy in the story 
sees first-hand the natural wonders the 
Christmas tree symbolizes—and thus has 
the best “Christmas tree” possible.) 

Ask students to list natural “substi- 
tutes” (similar to that of the stars in 
the sky for a Christmas tree) which they 
can think of for the following appurte- 
nances of Christmas as we celebrate it 
today: 

Christmas gifts (the “gifts” of love, 
friendship, etc.). 

Christmas decorations 
trees, stars, etc.). 

3. The poem “The Sheep Herd” (p. 
17) is a modern poet's interpretation of 
religious experience (specifically, of 
Christ’s birth) as a means through 
which all men may be “born again” to 
a renewed appreciation of the wonders 
of life and nature. Three separate 
moods and experiences are described in 


(snow, ice, 


the poen¥s three stanzas. Ask students 
to summarize each stanza, and then to 
write a sentence or two, pointing out 
the total meaning of the poem. Example: 

Stanza 1. A shepherd speaks. He is 
dissatisfied with his life and his sur- 
roundings, complains bitterly of smelly 
sheep, tired feet, the barking of watch- 
dogs, the glaring summer sun. He can 
think of nothing he does not “wish was 
not” (nothing which he has not in a 
discouraged moment wished did not 
exist), from the frost on the grass to 
the stars in the skies. 

Stanza 2. He goes with other shep- 
herds to Bethlehem. Neither he nor his 
companions were sure why they were 
going to Bethlehem—but they felt com- 
pelled to follow the “cloud of singing 
wings” (herald angels). Then they came 
to the place where a smiling young girl 
was holding a baby on her lap. 

Stanza 3. The girl reminded the 
shepherd of white flowers and blue 
night skies. Other than this, nothing 
happened. But today, the day following 
the visit, he sees the world about him 
with new vision—uncolored by his old 
boredom, irritation, and discontent. He 
sees the beauty in the frost, in the sun 
upon the sheep, and in the bell-like 
echoes of the watch-dogs’ barking. He 
is filled with joy. 

Summary: To understand the beauty 
and joy associated with the birth in 
Bethlehem—and why Christmas is cele- 
brated yearly throughout the world—is 
to understand anew the beauty and joy 
which it is possible for all men to find 
in their own lives when they look for 
the best, instead of the worst, in the 
world they live in. 

(Turn to page 3-T) 
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The perfect gift, Abigail discovered, 


| ae 


1ve 
the heart 


, 
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»' WT WAS still snowing as Abby rode to work. A feathery dancing 


snow that laid a soft down on roofs and lawns and started a 


® tingling anticipation in her. It would be a white Christmas. 


, The anticipation crystallized into imagery of past holidays. She 

¢ saw the decked tree in their bay window, the fat red candles on 

¥.the mantel. She could almost smell cinnamon and goose-stuffing and 
feel the wind on her cheeks as she skidded down the steep side lawn 
‘on a resurrected childhood sled. 

} This year Christmas held triple promise. She was earning her 
fown money at a part-time job she'd obtained through her high 
‘school. Each Saturday morning and weekday evening now she 
boarded the bus to the department store with a new and pleasing 
feeling of independence. And this year there was Dan, too. 

- A confusion of pain and tenderness welled in her at the thought 
‘ of him. She had really taken the job at Kane’s to be near Danny. 
To cement some definite bond between them. Now he seemed to 
notice that she existed, now he didn’t. It had been fun the past 
summer. But she wanted assurance from him, some little word or 
gesture. Yet Danny remained as light and elusive as those snow- 
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flakes tumbling past the bus window. 

She seemed always to be asking her- 
‘elf questions about him. Was he delib- 
crately casual—to cover deeper feelings? 
Or did he feel nothing more than a 
carefree camaraderie with her? She 
looked back over their dates, trying to 
discern a growing pattern in them. But 
there was none. Unless graduating from 
afternoons at the field, where Danny 
Hew model airplanes, to evening dates 
was encouraging. After that, a few Sat- 
urdays at the movies, a schoo! dance, 
sometimes a Sunday date. And always 
that teasing, “Well, so long, Abigail,” 
at the end. No reassuring word about 
next time, not even an “I'll call you 
soon.” 

The questions kept circling in her 
head. When the store windows had bur- 
geoned with holly and tinsel, the ques- 
ions spiraled into one big, insoluble 
one, With such a touch-and-go relation- 
ship between them, should she—could 
she—buy Danny a Christmas present 
without seeming foolish? 

Her mind was just plunging back into 
ull the “if’s” and “but’s” when the bus 
turned into Main Street and Abby got 
ut before Kane's. 

She looked for Danny at the lockers, 
her heart racing. But the time-clock 
showed one minute to go, and she had 
to hurry off to her counter. A few min- 
utes later the Saturday rush was on, 
pushing all thoughts from her mind. 

She felt dazed by lunch time. The 
novelty of the job, the recorded carols 
playing in the background, the bustling 
crowd carrying their brightly wrapped 
packages, bombarded her with new 
impressions al] day. It was good to sit 
down before a bowl of hot soup and 
let her mind go blank. 


As she was making hér way back to 
her counter through the toy depart- 
ment, she caught sight of Danny’s red 
hair. As he brought his truck to a peril- 
ously sudden halt before the hobby 
counter, she darted forward, calling his 
name. 

“Hi, Abigail!” he said. 

Abby grinned and unconsciously sub- 
dued a brown curl. 

He nodded toward the glass counter. 
“Nice set of X-acto knives, those. You 
could really operate on balsa’ with 
them.” 

She had learned finally that balsa 
wood was used for building model air- 
planes; that dope was lacquer, not an 
insult; what the difference was between 
tree-flight and control-line. 


Condensed from Seventeen, December, 
1950. Copyright, 1950, by Triangle Pub- 
lications, Inc. Reprinted by permission of 
the publisher. 


He was peering at the knives more 
closely. “Wish I could buy them, but 
my Christmas list is too long to include 
me.” He grinned and straightened up. 
“Think Santa might toss it down my 
chimney?” 

“Long time no see, Danny,” she said 
before she could stop herself. 

“I’m building a control-line job for 
the national contest. Been tied up. 
There’s an M. I. T. scholarship for the 
winner.” 

Lamely she said, “Oh—I hope you 
win it.” 

He had not picked up her cue. He 
hadn't even tried to be tactful. 

That evening Abby went to see her 
best friend, Meg Dearing. She had to 
discuss this with someone. 

Abby tried to explain, but it came 
out garbled. “I’m botching it,” she said. 
“It’s hard to put into words. The point 
is if I buy Dan a present and he doesn’t 
buy me one, I'll feel like a dope. Also 
I'll embarrass him. Also I might chase 
him away. He might think I’m pursuing 
him. On the other hand, if I don’t buy 
him a present, and he does buy me one, 
I'll be sorry. Because—well, because—” 
She fumbled for words. “Because he’s a 
nice guy.” 

Meg nodded. 

The doorbell rang downstairs, and 
Abby jumped. It was George, Mey’s 
boy friend, no doubt. Meg was looking 
thoughtful. 

“My grandma taught us a rhyme 
when we were kids,”, Meg said. Her 
voice chanted reminiscently: 

“Some give rings, 
Some give strings. 
For my part, 

I give the heart.” 

The words struck at Abby oddly, 
reaching and yet not reaching her, like 
a cryptogram of which she knew only 
half the letters. She wanted to ask what 
she meant, but Meg was saying, “I’ve 
got to go. See you Monday.” 

Abby chewed over the verse. Some- 
where hidden in it was the meaning 
which eluded her. . . . She wondered 
it she should ask her father for advice, 
brother Tom. Get the man’s 
viewpoint. Tom would start arranging 
dates for her as though she were a 
wallflower. No, Tom was out. So was 
her dad. 

Wiping the dishes beside her mother 
that evening, Abby said quickly and as 
casually as she could, “I've been won- 
dering if I should buy Danny a gift.” 

“He’s a nice boy,” her mother an- 
swered at a typical tangent. “I bought 
your father a present the first Christmas 
I met him.” 

“Really? And you didn’t know if he 
was getting you one?” 

Mrs. Marshall laughed and her face 


or her 


reddened. “Oh, I knew all right. There 
was a dresser set I wanted, and I took 
your father for a walk to see it, and | 
oohed and aahed—” 

“Mother, you didn’t!” 

Mrs. Marshall gave her a quick 
glance. “Don’t be shocked, Abby dear. 
I was human, you know. Besides, your 
dad and I were engaged at the time.” 

“Oh—that makes it different,” Abby 
said. But somehow she couldn't pursue 
the subject with her mother. 

There was no one to tell her what to 
do, she thought hopelessly. Looking 
back on her last date with Danny, she 
could find no new signpost to Danny’s 
feeling for her. She wanted some quiet 
mood, with little talk and currents of 
understanding. She wanted Danny to 
look at her in a boy-girl way; she 
wanted him to hold her hand. If only he 
gave her some little sign. “Be nice if | 
win that scholarship,” he had said. “Very 
nice.” She had wakened to a new note 
in his voice. A serious note. “M. I. T.— 
it would be quite a break.” 

If anything, he had been more dis- 
tant. Anger stabbed at her, recalling his 
offhand “Be seein’ you!” That did it. 
She’d made up her mind in that mo- 
ment, and she was sticking to it. She 
was not buying Daniel Keel a present. 

“I’ve definitely decided,” she told 
Meg on the phone that night. “It’s all 
too ‘iffy.’ ’'m not getting him anything.” 

Meg said, “Oh—.” And silence buzzed 
in the phone. 

Abby didn’t want to talk about it 
any more. “How was your evening with 
George? Super as usual?” 

Meg said in a distant, small voice. 
“We had a quarrel. A big one.” 

“Oh, Meg, I'm sorry.” 

“Look, Abby, I just wanted to know 
how you made out. I'll ring off now, 
mind?” 

“Of course not, Meg... .” As she re- 
placed the receiver, Abby sighed. She 
had never heard such a listless note in 
Meg’s voice before. Men could be so 
confusing. ... 


Tue five days left till Christmas 


dwindled to four, then three. The 
weather was cold and grey, matching 
Abby’s mood. 

On Saturday Meg came into the 
store. “Couldn’t wait to show you.” Her 
face beamed as she pointed to a long, 
clumsily wrapped package. “Got ’em 
upstairs.” 

“Ski poles!” Abby said. She knew Meg 
had been saving her money to buy them 
for George. “But...” She studied Meg’s 
dancing eyes. “Did you make up with 
George?” 

Meg nodded. “I had to swallow some 
pride. But it just wouldn’t be a Christ- 
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mas without him. It’s all quite simple. 
I happen to like him.” 

The sincerity in her voice caught at 
Abby and illumined something in her. 
And suddenly she knew what Meg's 
rhyme meant. 

Abby couldn’t wait for the evening 
shift to take over. She handed her salary 
check to the cashier. “Could you cash 
this for me? Christmas shopping.” 

The toy department was raucous. 
She approached the hobby counter, ex- 
citement quickening her pulses. “I want 
that set of X-acto knives,” she said. 

In her room later she placed it on her 
desk under the student lamp. Content- 
ment flowed through her—such as she 
had not felt in weeks. 

She had been acting out of petty 
pride, not out of her real feelings for 
Danny. That’s what Meg had been try 
ing to tell her. That’s what Meg's ges- 
ture had shown her. 

She felt ashamed, but the feeling was 
swamped by the new joy she felt looking 
at the gift. Danny would be so happy 
to receive it. It didn’t matter now if he 
didn’t bring her a gift... . 

“Ab... by...” her mother’s voice 
caroled up the stairs. “Phone for you.” 
That was probably Meg. But when she 
picked up the receiver, it was a mascu- 
line voice—Danny’s voice—and her hand 
trembled. 

“I looked for you at the lockers to- 
day. And say...” he paused, as though 


embarrassed, “there’s a good holiday 
show downtown tomorrow. I was won- 
dering if we might go—or is it too short 
notice?” 

“No,” she said, “not at all. Only Meg 
and George are coming about eight. 
Couldn’t we stay home instead?” 

“Sure,” he said. “Fine.” There was a 
silence again. “See you tomorrow then.” 

It snowed, Christmas, as though to 
order. Trees were lacy. Down the block, 
wreaths hung uniformly on doors and 
tree decorations flashed from windows. 
Their tree looked beautiful in the bay 
window with the snow drifting bevond. 

. . Then they were all opening gifts 
and exclaiming and hugging each other. 
And the afternoon was a frolic of neigh- 
bors stopping in for punch and exchange 
of greetings; a drowsy contentment of 
stuffed goose and plum pudding. 

Then it stopped snowing, dusk was 
purple on the snow, and the stars came 
twinkling over the town. When Danny 
arrived, he was wearing a tweed suit 
instead of his regulation sweater and 
flannels. They said “Merry Christmas” 
together and laughed. When the family 
had drifted out, discreetly, Abby picked 
up a package from beneath the tree. 

“For you, Danny,” she said softly. 

His eyes were circles. “For me?’ 
Quickly he untied the ribbon. “Abby! 
You're a doll. You're an angel. Why, I 
had my eye on these! If you knew how 
I wanted them!” 
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He plunged his hand into his pocket. 
Awkwardly he pushed a box at her. 

For a moment Abby just stood there 
with the package in her hands. Then 
her fingers fumbled with the string, and 
finally she had it open. She gasped. 
Perfume—in the most beautiful bottle. 

“It’s perfect, Danny,” she said. 

He took her hand and his voice was 
different than she'd ever heard _ it. 
“There are Christmas presents and 
Christmas presents. I want this one to 
mean something special.” 

Abby couldn't find words. 

Then Danny said, “Maybe I've given 
you the wrong impression. Just because 
I spend a lot of time building planes. 

. . You know, I'm an ambitious guy. 
You've got to understand that about 
me.” He paused for words. “There are 
a lot of things to do before a fellow can 
get serious.” 

She understood. A new 
glowed in Abby. It didn’t come from 
the firelight, or even from Danny’s hand 
comfortingly around hers. It came from 
a new, rich feeling about Christmas 
from the knowledge that to give from 
the heart is its own reward. 

When a few minutes later Meg ar- 
rived with George, there was a radiance 
about Abby’s face that made Meg say, 
with a happy laugh, “This is a merry 
Christmas, Abby, isn’t it?” 

Abby said, “This is the merriest of 
Christmases.” 


warmth 


Dee. 25 


Sometimes the smallest things are the most important 


HEN we first came into the office it looked like a 
dreary Christmas afternoon. 

To us there is something mournful in the sight of a 
scantily staffed city room. Just two men were at work 
typing away at stories of small moment. The telegraph 
instruments appeared to be meditating. One continued to 
chatter, but there was nobody to set down what it said. 

Its shrill, staccato insistence seemed momentous. But 
telegraph instruments are always like that. Their tone is 
just as excited whether the message tells of mighty tremors 
in the earth or baby parades at Asbury Park. 

Probably a job in a newspaper office is rather unhealthy 
for a telegraph instrument. The contrivance is too emotional 
and excitable to live calmly under the strain. Even an old 
instrument seldom learns enough about news values to 
pick and choose suitable moments in which to grow pan- 
icky. As soon as a story begins to move along a wire, the 
little key screams and dances. It is devoid of reticence. 
Every distant whisper which comes to it must be rattled 
out at top voice and at once. Words are its verv blood 
stream and for all the telegraph instrument knows, one 


From Collected Edition of Heywood Broun, copyright, 1941, 
by Heywood Hale Broun. Reprinted by permission of Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc. 
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word is just as good and just as important as another. 

And so the one restless key in the telegraph room shrieked, 
and whined, and implored listeners. We tried to help by 
coming close and paying strict attention, but we could 
not get even the gist of the message. It seemed to us as 
if the key were trving to say, with clicking tumult, that 
some great one, a King perhaps, was dead or dying. Or, 
maybe, it was a war and each dash and dot stood foi some 
contending soldier moving forward under heavy fire. And 
again, it might be that a voleano had stirred and spit. Or 
great waves had swept a coast. And we thought of sinking 
steamers and trains up-ended. 

Certainly it was an affair of great moment. After a time 
it seemed to us as if this was no long running narrative 
but one announcement repeated over and over. And sud 
denly we wondered why we had assumed from the begin 
ning that only catastrophes were important and epoch 
making. 

By now we realized that though the symbols were alien 
we did recognize the color of its clamor. These dots and 
dashes were seeking to convey something of triumph. That 
was not to be doubted. 

And in a flash we knew what the machine said. It was 
nothing more than, “A child is born.” And of course nobody 
paid any attention to that. It is an old story. 
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a IS my cross in lite to be com- 
pletely unathletic. At college I was 
a member of the seventh hockey team. 
Hockey 
only seven teams and the seventh rarely 
there 
enough to meet them. 

“The instructor who taught us tenc- 
ing, after the first lesson, advised me to 
take up folk dancing, and the night 
alter I got over the horse in gym, my 


“A\ #0 
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was compulsory; there were 


met, because was no one bad 


class gave me a dinner. 

“However, there seems to be nothing 
wrong with me physically. My heart is 
the kind doctors call in other doctors to 
my blood pressure is doing 
whatever a blood pressure should; and 
unless I attempt some set form of exer- 
cise, I apparently coordinate. . . .” 

Elise listened to me with compassion. 
She, too, suffered from having a spirit 
of [King Arthur's] White Maid of Asto- 
lat imprisoned in the body of a great 
bouncing outdoor girl. Moreover, as she 


listen to; 


had been cating too well, she was losing 
the bouncing quality and felt that some- 
thing should be done about it. 

It was a cold day and we were walk- 
ing in Central Park. The long, clean hiss 
of skates cutting new ice rose from the 
pond. It sounded fresh and wholesome 
above the roar and rumble of the Great 
City. A handful of people was gliding 
about the white surface below us_ in 
delicious cadence. 

“Do you know how to skate?” asked 
Elise. 


Reprinted by permission from Excuse It 
Please, by Cornelia Otis Skinner, published 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. Copyright by Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner Blodget. 


To swap: one pair of ice skates for one cosy fireside 


By CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


Illustrated by William Hogarth 


“Do you know how to walk a tight 
rope?” I replied. We admitted we 
neither of us knew how to do either 
but would like to learn, and of the two 
pastimes skating seemed the more prac- 
tical. 

“We might come here tomorrow,” I 
suggested. 

“We'll have to take some indoor les- 
sons first.” Elise appeared to know all 
about it. We arranged to meet next day 
at the Palais de Glace or whatever our 
city’s glorified icehouse calls itself. 


Hans Brinker Stay Out 


After twenty-four hours T must admit 
the nap had a bit worn off (if there is 
a nap on ice). The marble approach to 
the skating edifice with its uniformed 
guard and gold paneled walls had more 
of a Radio Citv than a Hans Brinker 
atmosphere. I advanced to the “guichet” 
[ticket booth]. Someone handed me a 
pink ticket and timidly I entered the 
chilly building. 

An orchestra was playing the “Blue 
Danube” and to its measures some two 
dozen couples were twirling swiftly and 
gracefully about a vast arena. Silent 
pairs glided around the outer edge, a 
wild vouth was racing past them as if 
he’d been carrving the good news from 
Ghent to Aix® and had lost the way, 
and in the center a little group of seri- 
cus skaters were studying the intricacies 
of the figure eight, seemingly mistaking 
it for the Einstein theory. 

My heart was pounding with what I 


~ *Robert Browning's poem is called “How 
They Brought the Good News from Ghent to 
Aix.” 


told myself was delight. “What a sport! 
What a sport!” I thought (or tried to), 
breathing deep of the ammonia-scented 
air, 

I was standing near the instructors. 
| knew they were inst-uctors because 
their caps said so. Stalwart fellows they 
were, clad in uniforms of Lincoln green. 
They looked like Robin Hood’s Merrie 
Men, except that they weren't espe- 
cially merrie. 

Elise arrived. She was going to a 
wedding later and was wearing a chif- 
fon-velvet dress, a broadtail coat, and 
white kid gloves. I asked her if she 
wasn’t a little overdressed, but she 
said she thought not, and, as a conces- 
sion to sport, changed the white kid 
gloves for a pair of gray mittens. We 
stood for a time uncertain what to do, 
until the kindly soul who kept the 
appointment book told us the young 
lady in the dressing room would fit us 
to skates. A shudder went through me 
as if she had said thumbscrews. 

The young lady in the dressing room 
was bored with life. Our entrance was 
an interruption to her perusal of a tab- 
igid newspaper. She asked us resent- 
fully what size skates we wore. (She 
might as well have asked what size 
diving bell I required.) 

After glancing scornfully at my foot 
she called to a hidden confederate, 
“Marie! Send up a large pair!” Marie 
told her to come and get them, and she 
shambled away. 

After a bit she impassively returned 
with two objects of torture—high laced 
shoes that I suspected had been left 
there by a Boston welfare worker. 
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Fastened to their soles was a glittering 
example of the steel-forger’s art that 
weighed incredibly. 


“Look! No Circulation !’ 


After thrusting my feet into the boots 
she laced them so tightly I was about 
to scream, then took a buttonhook from 
her belt and pulled the laces .until she 
made an excellent torniquet at each 
ankle. 

“Aren't you stopping the circulation?” 
I suggested. 

“I guess so,” she replied, and I thought 
what a pity I hadn't been bitten by a 
rattlesnake. “You don’t feel the cold, 
see,” she explained. She was right. After 
ten minutes I didn’t feel anything. 

The operation was repeated on Elise, 
who bore it bravely; after which the 
young lady returned to her newspaper 
and left us sitting helplessly on the 
bench. 

“How do 
croaked Elise. 

“Very well, thank you,” I replied. “I 
suppose we'd better go on in.” 

“How?” asked Elise. “Do we coast 
down this wooden passageway?” 

“No. We walk, of course.” 

“Don’t be funny. Someone will have 
to carry me.” 

“You don’t expect to be carried about 
the ice, do you?” I retorted. “Come on, 
Elise, it isn’t far.” And I sprang coura- 
geously to my feet, which turned out 
not to be where they usually were—a 
surprise that precipitated me back onto 
the bench. 

“A well-equipped place like this 
ought to have wheel chairs,” I said 
savagely. 

“Hold the wall,” came the tired voice 
of the young lady. 

“How can you hold a wall!” snarled 
Elise. She had risen and was swaying 
like a helmsman in a gale. 


your new shoes hurt?” 
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“If worse comes to worst we can al- 
ways crawl,” I said and wondered what 
one did in case of fire. 

Lurching, clutching at benches and 
one another, we managed to progress 
down the passageway with the grace of 
trained bears. We emerged near the 
group of instructors in Lincoln green. 

The appointment-book lady called 
out that someone named Kelly was to 
take Elise, and I saw her go away pale 
but gallant. There was some muttered 
conversation among the Merrie Men as 
to who was to take me. The chosen 
instructor apparently didn’t feel ade- 
quate. At length a great creature, the 
Little John of the band, loomed up to 
me and said, “I'll take you, lady,” as 
Hercules might have said, “Allow me, 
Atlas.” 


Onto the Ice! 


“I hate to bother you,” I murmured. 

“Tt’s a pleasure,” replied my gallant, 
and steered me toward the ice. Here 
he paused, crossed my arms and, after 
doing the same with his own, seized my 
hands in a vise-like grip. I wondered if 
he wanted to play “Wringing the dish- 
rag,” but with a swift spring he sailed 
onto the ice and yanked me after him 
irretrievably into the frozen waste. 

For a few minutes things looked very 
lad indeed and the instructor and I 
lcoked even worse. We bent violently 
to one side, then to the other, then 
bowed forward several times hke Mos- 
lems salaaming Mecca. Now I was 
ahead of my partner, now behind him. 
The next second found me wrapped 
about him like a drunkard about a lamp- 
post. 
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He meantime was murmuring, 
“Steady! Steady!” as if he thought I was 
[the horse] Man O’ War. At moments 
we were arm’s length apart, only to 
come together in a passionate embrace 
that made me feel he ought to ask me 
to marry him. My ankles, meantime, 
were giving me all the support of India 
rubber. They bent and turned as I never 
knew they could and most of the time 
I was progressing on the side of my 
shoe. 

“How is it you ain't never skated 
when you was a kid?” my Merrie Man 
panted. We had gone the length of the 
room and were pausing for breath. For 
lack of a better excuse I I had 
always lived in Cuba. (I wondered 
what I'd do if he started speaking to 
me in Spanish. ) 


said 


“Couldn't you let yourself go more?” 


he asked. 








“Go where?” I inquired, but he didn’t 
seem to know. There was an awkward 
pause. In an attempt to be chatty, I 
asked him what his name was. “Call me 
M.,” he answered, and I said I would, 
feeling that here indeed was an ele- 
ment of mystery. 

“Come on,” said M., and we started 
the second lap. This was as spectacular 
as the first. Something seemed to be 
pulling my feet forward and my head 
backward and a mirror showed me the 
unfortunate image of myself executing 
a sort of cakewalk while the solicitous 
M. endeavored to divert my convulsions 
in the right direction. 

Once more we paused for breath. In 
the interval I caught sight of Elise. She 
was bending forward in the attitude of 
someone looking for a four-leaf clover 
and was daintily if uncertainly walking, 
lifting her foot a good six inches with 
every. step. 

“Shall we try again?” M. was saying, 
and once more we lurched forth. This 


time I managed to steer a_ straighter 


course. “You'll do all right,” he said, 
not unkindly. 
“Oh, do you think so?” I simpered. 


“It’s Like Dancing” 


“Do you like to’ dance?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“Yes,” I faltered. “Do you?” And 
feeling that no price was too great to 
pay, I wondered if he 
ask me at the Persian Room. 
But he only repeated, “Then you'll do 
all right.” 

Fired with ambition I started again. 
By now both of my feet had gone to 
sleep, and the calves of my legs were 
only half awake. I was quite numb all 
over and cheered myself with the 
thought that no fall could be more 
painful than the present state of my 
person. With the courage of despair I 
set forth at a swifter pace. 
and 


were about to 
to dance 


flew. | 
aware of people stopping to watch, of 
fiving bits of ice, of Elise’s face blanched 
and horrified. Then, in perfect unison, 
we struck the surface and landed, facing 
each other tailor-fashion, in the posi- 
tion of two people about to play “Pease 
Porridge Hot!” Our maneuver made a 
considerable stir and a small band of 
Merrie Men rushed out, as at the sound 
of Robin’s horn, to our rescue. 

Firm hands seized and lifted me onto 
that completely uncontrollable part of 
my anatomy, my feet, and somebody 
said, “There you are!” as if I didn’t 
know. 


Faster faster we was 


Unfortunately no bones were 
broken, so I had to continue my les- 
son; but Elise, who had witnessed my 
tumbling act, suddenly remembered she 
had a date, waved a mitten at me and 
departed. 


The remainder of the time passed un- 
eventfully enough. After half an hour 
that seemed interminable, M. expressed 
the opinion that I had done enough for 
the day. Surely the day had done more 
than enough for me, and I was only too 
relieved to be shoved to the edge and 
deposited on the wooden runway. 
Thence I made my way in a quaint and 
somewhat primitive rhythm to the 
dressing room. 

The young lady sighed deeply and 
unlaced the Iron Maidens. Tales of 
Northern exposure and frozen toes that 
drop off assailed me and I half expected 
her to remove my feet with the boots. 
My feet appeared, however, still to be 
attached, though completely paralyzed 
and bearing across each instep curious 
markings that made them look like 
waflles. This interesting design lasted 
most of the day. 

Since then, Elise and I have returned 
a few times to the strong arms of M. 
and Kelly. We have not, however, as 
yet come into our own—though we have 
succeeded in coming into everything 
and everybody in the ice palace. I feel 
there is too much of the Latin [from 
Southern climes] in me to excel in so 
Nordic a sport, although M. keeps as- 
suring me that if I can dance I ought 
to do—do what, he doesn’t say; and, 
what’s more, I have an idea he is enter- 
taining the petty suspicion that I don’t 
even dance. 

Elise and I have lately discussed 
taking up some sport that doesn’t hurt 
so, to re-establish our self-confidence. 
And, the season being winter, and the 
month for such things being no nearer 
than June, we are considering canoeing. 
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essays. In 


Letter 
Box 


What is your 
opinion? You write 
it; we'll print it, Ad- 
dress your letters to 
“Letter Box,” Liter- 
ary Cavalcade, 33 
W. 42nd St, New 
York 36, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

Just a note to tell you how much I 
have enjoyed reading Literary Caval- 
cade. It has a very nice selection of 
short stories and of other items to read. 
It is of great interest to us teen-agers. 

Beverly Bowman 

Marion-Franklin H.S., Columbus, O. 


Dear Editor: 

As a rule, I can’t think of anything 
“verse” than poetry. Call me “uncul- 
tured” . . . call me “peasant” .. . but 
the fact remains that I’ve never enjoyed 
the “stately rime” or “limping meter.” 
Never—that is—until I came across 
“Baseball in Verse” in your October 
issue. I had never read “Casey at the 
Bat” or “Casey's Revenge,” and I got 
a big boot out of both of them. Maybe 
I shouldn’t say “boot.” That implies an 
error in baseball. And these two poems 
weren't errors. They both could be 
scored as sharp, clean hits. 

Pete Madock 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Editor: 

Today at school we received our 
first issue of Literary Cavalcade. 1 think 
it’s a fine magazine. For instance, the 
article “Spy-Catcher” was really good. 

I'd like to call your attention to an- 
other subject that’s particularly interest- 
ing. I don’t know whether you've 
thought much about flight to the moon, 
but I and most of my friends have. 
We're really interested in space travel 
and would welcome stories or 
articles on this subject. Flight to the 
moon is just around the corner! 

Dave Rockwell 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


some 


(Your letter arrived at a lucky mo- 
ment for us, Dave. We'd already sched- 
uled “Your Trip Into Space” in the De- 
cember issue—p. 32. Let us hear how 
vou and other space-travel enthusiasts 
like it.—Editor) 
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His world had narrowed 


“Roman Holiday” is a term which 
harks back to ancient Rome, when 
spectators took bloodthirsty delight in 
the gladiatorial contests. The contest in 
this story is between fencers. And the 
spectators cre the followers of Musso- 
lini, whose dictatorship was strangling 
fair play and justice in Italy in the 
1930s. 


HE American said, “You wanted to 

see me, Maestro?” 

Maestro Arista, seated behind his 
desk, lifted his head. There was no ex- 
pression on his long, ugly, leathery face. 

Reprinted by permission of Harper's 
Magazine. 


Story by ROBERT LEWIS 
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down to a tiny murderous point... 


“Yes,” he said at length. “Sit down.” 

The two regarded each other. “You're 
early,” the Maestro said. 

“I thought perhaps you might want 
to see me.” 

Maestro Arista, fencing-master, sighed 
and looked around his office. It was a 
large room, with a high ceiling. Photo- 
graphs of various champion swordsmen, 
in positions of attack or defense, cov- 
ered the painted brick walls. There 
were several action shots, most of them 
blurred, which had evidently been 


Ilustrated by Charles Beck 


taken many years before, during the 
infancy of photography. 

One of these showed the Maestro as 
a young man scoring a point against an 
opponent, who stood frozen in an awk- 
ward position of surprise, looking down 
at his chest, where the Maestro’s saber 
was bent upward in a high arch. The 
bronze plate beneath the picture read, 
“Genoa 1910. Professional Champion- 
ships of Italy. Saber. Professor Alcide 
Arista, First Place.” 

On the opposite wall was an oil 
painting of a large man with heavy 
black mustaches ending in sharp points. 
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Underneath was the inscription, “Pro- 
fessor Rodolpho Arista, 1852-1913. The 
Greatest of Them All.” This was the 
Maestro’s father. 

“Have you seen the paper?” the 
Maestro asked. The American nodded. 
Opening his drawer, Maestro Arista 
took out the [morning newspaper] Cor- 
riere, folded to the sports page. The 
date-line read, “Bologna, October 10, 
1941.” 

Pointing to the lead article with his 
gnarled forefinger, the Maestro read, 
““American confident of victory in Bo- 
logna-Ferrara meet [fencing match be- 
tween two Italian towns of Bologna and 
Ferrara].’” 

He stopped, and put on a large pair 
of horn-rimmed glasses, which perched 
precariously halfway down his nose. 
“Look at the picture,” he said. To the 
right of the article was a photograph 
showing the American leaning back 
comfortably on a chair at a table of a 
sidewalk cafe. The Maestro pointed un- 
der the photograph and read again. 
“*Who’'s afraid of Ponti? asks Ameri- 
can,.”” 

“I know,” said the American. “I saw 


” 


it. 


— his spectacles higher on his 
nose, Maestro Arista leaned forward 
and read slow|y, emphasizing his words 
with gestures of his paw: 

“The Bologna-Ferrara fencing meet 
has aroused considerable interest among 
sports fans, who are aware that the 
winning team will proceed to Rome to 
participate in the all-sectional champion- 
ships, Category 2, for the Mussolini 
Cup. In preparation for this important 
contest, Maestro Donati of Ferrara has 
reorganized his foil team. This unex- 
pected move places Tommaso Ponti, 
hitherto considered the most powerful 
foilsman of the province (with all due 
respect to Bologna’s Del Vecchio) in 
the No. 3 position instead of his usual 
No. 1. Curious to discover the reason 
for this surprise demotion, our reporter 
yesterday interviewed Maestro Donati 
and Ponti at Ferrara, and learned that 
Ponti is being primed to meet Maestro 
Arista’s new secret weapon, an un- 
known swordsman whom, it is rumored, 
the Bolognese fencing-master has im- 
ported from America for his No. 3 
spot.’” 

Maestro Arista said to the American, 
“This talk of importing is idiotic. As if 
I would import a fencer from America! 
Would you come to Italy to find a base- 
ball player? No, the reporter made that 
up.” 

Lowering his head again, the Maestro 
read on: 

“‘In the realization that our fencing 


public would be interested to know 
more about this mysterious American 
swordsman, our reporter today made 
private investigations in Bologna and 
unearthed his whereabouts. 

““We found him at a cafe, where he 
had been drinking heavily.’” (“I had 
a cup of coffee,” said the American. ) 

“In answer to our question, he asked, 
Ponti? Ponti? Who’s Ponti? We ex- 
plained that Tommaso Ponti had been 
for years the undisputed champion of 
Ferrara and of the Infantry Divi- 
sion, of which he is a reserve officer, 
and that it would be his good fortune 
to cross blades with Ponti during the 
meet today. Dismissing airily the pos- 
sibility that Ponti might defeat him in 
the contest, the American expressed 
curiosity as to why Ponti was not at 
______ with his division. We hastened to 
beg him not to discuss military matters 
in public and expressed surprise that he 
should pretend to know the location of 
any of our troops, in view of the splen- 
did solidarity of the Italian people be- 
hind the holy war against our per- 
fidious northern neighbor and her even 
more perfidious ally, Great Britain. At 
this he smiled mysteriously. The only 
other statement we could elicit from 
him was that he is going to write his 
name on Ponti’s overinflated chest.’” 

The Maestro drew back his lips over 
his teeth and said, “I know you did not 
say that.” 

“No,” said the american. 

“The last paragraph,” said the Maes- 
tro. He read: 

““This formidable swordsman from 
the other hemisphere is somewhat above 
middle height and slender. Although 
he appears to be wiry and quick, the 
effect of his dissolute life shows on his 
face. He is on the rash side of thirty. 
It is our impression that in every re- 
spect he compares unfavorably with 
Ponti, who towers over him physically 
and morally.’” 

The Maestro tossed the paper aside 
and deliberately removed his spectacles. 
He looked tired. “Listen to me, my 
son,” Maestro Arista said. “How much 
of this report is true?” 

The American said, “Yesterday a re- 
porter who called himself Bianchi in- 
troduced himself to me while I was 
sitting at the cafe. He asked me if I 
was the American fencer on Maestro 
Arista’s team. When I said yes, a pho- 
tographer snapped a picture. In an- 
swer to the reporter’s questions, I said 
that I was Bologna’s No. 3, that I 
expected to do my best today, and 
that I hoped to win. The whole thing 
took three minutes.” 

“I believe you,” the Maestro said. He 
began to pace slowly up and down, “I 
believe you,” he repeated. 


“Yes,” the American said. “What's 
behind all this?) Why did he make up 
that fantastic story?” 

“That’s not too hard to figure out. 
Italy is at war. America is not at war, 
and she is selling war material to our 
enemies. Americans are not too popu- 
lar here at the moment. Your consulate 
refused any further responsibility for 
you—” 

“I know,” said the American. 

“Excuse me,” said the Maestro, stop- 
ping before the American’s chair and 
putting his hand to his chest in his 
characteristic gesture, “It’s none of my 
business, but why don’t you go home? 
We must have made it very uncom- 
fortable for you. Why do you stay?” 


: American thought, Perhaps I 
can explain it to him. He would under- 
stand. Or would he? Do I understand 
why myself? How can I tell anybody 
that in the five years I have been here, 
Italy has become a sort of second home 
for me? That I love everything but the 
politics? That I will not be pushed out 
until I am ready to go? Can I tell him 
that I want to be here when Mussolini 
is destroyed and that I want to be 
around to watch the real Italy come 
into its own again? 

At the Ametrican’s long silence, Maes- 
tro Arista said, “Forgive me. It doesn’t 
really matter. You doubtless have your 
reasons. I’m sure they are not political.” 

“No, I can assure you they're not.” 

The Maestro resumed his pacing. 

“One day a black-shirted jackal from 
the mayor’s office comes to pay me a 
visit. Why does Maestro Arista place 
a foreigner on his team? I answer that 
for twenty-eight years I have trained 
and selected the team without any out- 
side interference.” 

The American said, “Maestro, you 
will get into trouble over me. Why not 
replace Marino in No. 3?” 

“You beat Marino. You are the best 
man for the spot.” 

“Maestro—” 

“Listen to me. I am an old man. For 
years I have watched the encroach- 
ments of these Fascist animals. I say 
nothing, I am not concerned with poli- 
tics, I teach the sword. But this is too 
much, I will not let them pick my team. 
What of my integrity? What of my hon- 
or?” The Maestro paced up and down. 
He burst out, “Away with their politics! 
I am still a man.” 

“Your blood-pressure,” the American 
said. 

“I spit on my blood-pressure.” But 
he walked to his desk and sat down. In 
a quieter voice he said, “If Ponti de- 
feats you after this lying report, you 
will be held up to public ridicule, which 
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may make you leave Italy. I don’t know. 
That's up to you. I’m doing what I have 
to do.” 

When the American walked into the 
locker room, most of the Bologna team 
were already there. Marino and Del 
Vecchio were talking, sitting side by 
side on one of the benches. A sudden 
hush came over the room. The white- 
jacketed attendant Attilio bent over the 
epee® held between his knees and ex- 
amined the tape with great care. 

“Listen to me, all of you,” the Amer- 
ican said at once. “I will not stand for 
this nonsense. That newspaper article 
was a tissue of lies from beginning to 
end. Any one who does not believe me 
is calling me a liar.” His challenging 
glance swept the room. The men looked 
at each other for a moment. 

Then Marino arose and said to the 
room at large, “Idiots! What did I tell 
you?” A murmur arose and several of 
the men came over sheepishly and 
patted the American on the back. Sil- 
vestri, the No. 2, said, “I 
lieved it.” Someone said, “But 
why—” The American shrugged, and 
the questioner, falling suddenly silent, 
walked back to his locker. 

Marino said, “You had 
dressed.” 


never be- 
else 


better get 


- American opened his locker and 


took out his heavy linen uniform. It had 


been freshly laundered. He nodded’ 


gratefully to Attilio, who winked back 
at him. 

Del Vecchio, who was already dressed, 
put his hand on the American’s shoul- 
der and said, “How do you feel?” 

“Fine. And you, Champion?” Every- 
body called Del Vecchio champion be- 
cause for years no one had been able 
to replace him in the coveted No. 1] 
position on the foil team. 

“Don’t let Ponti impress you,” said 
Del Vecchio. “He can be beaten.” 

One of the other men called 
“The Ferrara team has arrived.” 

Achille Ubaldini, an enormous man 
with the head of an overindulgent Nero, 
crowned with sparse, curly brown hair, 
came in and said, “The Ferrara team is 
here.” Ubaldini was a nationally rank- 
ing saberman, in spite of his weight. He 
was generally treated with great re- 
spect, because he had a bad temper and 
was reputed to have fought and won 
six duels. He was, in addition, a very 
able director and had been selected to 
act in that capacity. 

There was a bustle at the doorway, 
and Maestro Arista ushered in a group 
of men carrying long bags over their 
shoulders. The American picked out 


out, 


*Fencing sword. 
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Ponti at once. He was as tall and broad 
as Ubaldini, without the fat. 

“He is a panther,” whispered Marino 
in the American’s ear. 

Ponti set his bag down on the floor 
and took possession of the room with 
his eves. He said easily, “Greetings, 
Bologna.” Several of the men answered, 
“Welcome, Ferrara.” 

The newcomers found empty lockers 
and began to take their coats off. Ponti 
nodded at Ubaldini. Ubaldini nodded. 

“Ah, Del Vecchio, the champion,” 
said Ponti. Del Vecchio, who had never 
been able to beat Ponti, flushed 
turned to his locker. 

Ponti looked around the room, smil- 
ing. His glance rested for a moment on 
the American, then flickered past him 
to Marino, who waved his hand airily. 
“A terrible thing has happened, my 
friends,” said Ponti. “I who have been 
No. 1 for years have been beaten. I 
have heen demoted. I am now No. 3.” 
He wis smiling. Several of the 
looked at the American with curios'ty. 

“That is too bad,” said Mavino ma- 
liciously. “I too have been beaten and 
so will not have the pleasure of meeting 
you today.” 

“Ah?” said Ponti, 
evebrows. “And who 

“You would never guess. Our Maestro 
has imported a killer from America, a 
gangster who has never 
His record—” 

Ubaldini said, “Be quiet, fool.” 

The American rose and said, “I am 
No. 3.” Ponti got to his feet and came 
forward. They stood two feet 
apart looking at each other. Ponti was 
almost a head taller. He seemed to 
dwarf the American. The other 
fell silent, watching them. 

“An American,” said Ponti, at length. 
His smile was unpleasant. “And do 
Americans fence as well as fight with 
their fists?” 

“A few of us.” 

“I thought Americans fought only 
with their fists.” 

“You are mistaken, I am 
They stared at each other. 

Ubaldini said sourly, “Did you come 
here to talk, Ferrara?” 

Ponti said, “I shall look forward to 
meeting you.” 

“You are very kind,” the American 
said politely. At the same time, he 


and 


men 


his black 


raising 


been beaten. 


about 


men 


afraid.” 


Ssss=s> 


thought, He must not have seen the 
article. 

Ponti walked back to his bench and 
began to undress. He said something in 
a low voice to one of his companions, 
who laughed. 

Maestro Arista talking to 
Donati, the fencing-master from Fer 
rara. In a little while they walked out 
into the fencing room. 


came in, 


Tae fencing room was an enormous 
oblong. The building had been an ar- 
mory, which Arista’s father had bought 
from the government. It was at least 
eighty feet wide, and almost twice that 
in length. The first Maestro Arista had 
laid down a dozen cork fencing-strips 
across the width, side by these 
were used for practice. The main strip, 
twice as wide as the others, ran for the 
regulation forty feet 'ength-wise down 
the center of the room, cutting acros* 
the others. This was the strip used for 
Parallel 
with the main strip and facing it were 
the bleachers, now full of 
The first row had been reserved for the 
military, and was somber with black 


side; 


tournaments and team meets 


spectators. 


shirts, livened only by bright campaign 
ribbons. 

Across the fencing room, facing the 
bleachers, were two benches set against 
the wall. These were for the two teams. 
They were some thirty feet apart, and 
the wall 
were four armchairs, resérved for any 
of the Fascist great who might care 
to attend. 


between them, also against 


The American and Marino came out 
facing the audience. A 
followed by silence as 
toward them. Looking straight ahead 
the American said softly, “I am poison 
for you. You had better find a seat.” 

“Not with those pigs,” said Marino. 
“I sit on the bench.” He walked to the 
Bologna bench, the nearer of the two, 
and sat down. 

A shout echoed through the build 
ing, and a roar burst from the crowd. 
Looking up, startled, the American saw 
that the entire crowd was on its feet, 
arms extended in the Fascist salute, 
craning toward the entrance. Someone 
cried, “Il podesta!” 

The mayor, wearing the black uni- 


murmur arose, 


heads turned 
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walked 
the center of the room, acknowledging 
the acclamation with waves of his hand. 
At his side walked a little man in a 
brown overcoat. His lower lip was pro- 
truded in an 


form with decorations, across 


distaste. 
When they reached the chairs between 
the two benches he sat down first, with- 
out ceremony, while the mavor stood 
long enough to wave at the crowd again. 
A German, thought the American. 

Del Vecchio came over. “Warm-up?” 
he asked. The American assented. He 
was about to pick up his mask when a 
heavy hand fell on_ his 
him around. He found 
staring into Ponti’s black eves. 

“So!” cried Ponti, brandishing a news 
paper in his hand. “So! You are going 
to write your name on my chest!” 

The American said shortly, “Keep 
vour hands off me. I never said that.” 

“On my _ overinflated Ponti 
repeated in rage. “You bragging fool! 


think I'm 


expression of 


shoulder and 


spun himselt 


chest,” 


Do vou 
that?” 


Knowing it was useless, the 


going to swallow 

Ameri- 
can still said, “Listen to me. I will say 
it only once more. I did not make the 
statements attributed to me in the news- 
paper article.” 

Porti, tarusting his sleek head for- 
ward insultingly, said, “And I sav that 
vou did. You were foolish enough to 
say it then, and vou’re cowardly enough 
to try to back out of it now.” 


So that’s the way it is, the American 
thought. This gambit has only one end- 
ing. Many things were clear to him at 
that moment. He caught a glimpse of 
Maestro Arista hurrving toward him. 
Almost regretfully, but unable to help 
himself, he said, “The whole thing was 
a deliberate lie, and vou know it.” 

Ponti’s slap across the face was too 
fast for him ‘and sent him sprawling 
back against the bench, into the laps of 
his teammates. A roar arose from the 
crowd. Some of the Ferrara team came 
running up and seized Ponti, while the 
American struggled to tear away trom 
Marino and Del Vecchio. 

The water in his eyes from the slap 
blinded him, but he continued to strug- 
gle until they lifted him up bodily and 
carried him into the 
There he became 


Maestro’s office. 
calm enough = to 
wash his face with cold water. When 
he turned around, Ponti was seated 
quietly beside Donati. Maestro Arista, 
Marino, and Del Vecchio stood nearby, 
ready to prevent further violence. The 
American said sarcastically, “What hap- 
pened to your anger, Ponti?” Ponti 
sneered. 

“Come into the inner room,” said 
Marino. The American let himself be 


led into the Maestro’s darkened private 
room behind his office, where he lay 
down on the couch. The American 
thought, If only I had got one in he- 
fore they grabbed me. He felt curiously 
calm, even a little weary. He closed his 
eves and dozed a little. 

Maestro Arista entered and_ jerked 
his head at Marino, who got up and 
walked out. “Americano,” said Arista. 
The American did not move. “Ameri- 
cano,” Arista repeated, The American 
awoke and said, “Yes, Maestro.” 

“I have something to tell vou. Ponti 
considers himself insulted. I pointed out 
on your behalf that it was he who struck 
the blow, but he says that vou called 
him a liar. He wants satisfaction.” 

The American raised himself up on 
one elbow. He said incredulously, “But 
this is a joke!” 

Maestro Arista regarded him steadilv 
in the half-light. “No son,” he answered. 
“This is not a joke. This was very care- 
fully planned in the mayor's office. Do 
vou think the mayor and his German 
boss came here today because they are 
interested in sports?” 

The American sank back and stared 
at the ceiling. “What do they want?” 
he asked finally. 

“Ponti gives you two alternatives and 
« choice. Either to apologize to him 
before the audience over the loudspeak- 
er, admitting first that you made the 
statements in the newspaper and then 
retracting them or—” 

“Or?” prompted the American at the 
Maestro’s hesitation. 

“Or to fight a duel, here and now.” 

“And the choice?” 

“The weapon.” 

The American laughed. The Maestro 
put his hand on his shoulder. “That is 
my message,” he said with something 
like pain in his voice. “I told Ponti not 
to be a fool, that I would not permit 
my fencing room to be used for such an 
illegal encounter, but thev had thought 
of that too. The mayor came in, pre- 
tended to listen to both sides of the 
case, and decided that Ponti was in the 
right. He told me that he would take 
the responsibility before the law and 
ordered me to bear Ponti’s message to 
you.” 

Maestro Arista paused for a moment. 
When he resumed, his voice was choked 
with bitterness. “He would not dare do 
so unless he had advance authority 
from Rome, even from Berlin. This is a 
sign. Those criminals are prepared for 
anything, even war with America. You 
are to be a sacrifice, an additional provo- 
cation, and that little German hyena 
out there has come to enjoy your death. 
But you can fool then yet. The two 
alternatives are not absolute. There is 
a third. You can get dressed and walk 


out. I do not think they will stop you.” 

The American turned his head to 
Arista. “And what would happen to 
you?” he asked. The Maestro made a 
gesture with his hand. “Thank you, but 
no,” said the American sitting up. 

The Maestro clutched his arm. “Then 
youll apologize?” 

“No,” said the American. “I don’t do 
that either. They know I can’t, and so 
do you.” 

Maestro Arista said, almost wistfully, 
“If they would let me I would take 
your place. For all my years I could 
still—” He broke off and awkwardly 
stroked the American’s hair in a curious 
paternal gesture. “With your permis- 
sion | will be your second.” 

“Thank vou,” the 
gratefully. 

“He is too strong for you with the 
saber. He would force through your 
parries. Shall I say epee?” 

“As you wish, Maestro.” 

Arista walked into the other room. 


American — said 


Tox parley in the Maestro’s office 
seemed interminable to the American, 
but when they called him out he saw 
bv his watch that only ten minutes had 
elapsed. Ponti and Donati were seated 
side by side on a bench, while Maestro 
Arista sat behind his desk, his hand at 
his chest. Ubaldini, in the center of the 
room, said, “Here are the conditions. 
The weapon will be epee, with the but- 
ton [a rubber or taped tip to protect 
the fencers] removed, and the tip sharp- 
ened. The bout will be fought on the 
center strip in full view of the audience. 

“The duellists will fight without 
masks, stripped to the waist. The bout 
will end at first blood, if more than a 
scratch; in such a case, the decision to 
continue will rest with me. If at the end 
of fifteen minutes of combat neither 
man has been injured, there will be a 
five-minute rest, after which the bout 
will continue for another period of fif- 
teen minutes. 

“A man who retreats off the end of 
the strip three times will be considered 
as having lost that period. If both pe- 
riods are lost in the same way, it will 
be construed as a full apology by the 
loser, plus the implication of cowardice. 
At the end of the second period the 
bout will be over, unless terminated 
otherwise, and the men will shake 
hands.” Ubaldini looked at Donati. 
“Have I spoken your mind, Maestro?” 
“Precisely,” said Donati. “And yours, 
Maestro?” Ubaldini said to Arista. Arista 
grunted, “My mind is unspeakable.” 

“Now I speak my mind,” Ubaldini 
said decisively. “I have fought six duels 
and am here to brag about them. It 
either of you fights in a way that is not 
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in accordance with accepted fencing- 
room practice, he will have to answer 
to me. As God is my witness, I will 
make him number seven. This is a civ- 
ilized country.” 

Between set teeth Ponti said, “You 
smile, Americano? You do not think we 
are civilized?” 

“I am not answerable to you for my 
thoughts,” said the American, still smil- 
ing. At the same time he thought, Good. 
I must make him angry. 

Ponti shouted, “I will make you smile 
in another way on the strip!” 

“Very well. Save it until then.” 

“Enough!” cried Ubaldini angrily. 
Donati put his hand on Ponti’s arm and 
said to Ubaldini, “Tell them about the 
team.” 

“Yes,” said Ubaldini. “The team meet 
will proceed as scheduled. No. 1 will 
meet No. 1. No. 2 will meet No. 2. The 
duel will constitute the third match, 
and a victory will count toward the 
team score.” 

The American burst out laughing. 
It seemed especially rich to him that 
his life should be narrowed down to 
the circumference of a zero on a score- 
sheet. 


‘tae crowd had been growing rest- 


less. When Ubaldini appeared and 


walked to the microphone, they let out 
a shout, which doubled in intensity 
when the American and Ponti came 


out and walked to their respective 
benches. Ubaldini held up his hand. 
“The meet will proceed,” he announced. 

Del Vecchio, foil in hand, stopped 
by the American. “What’s up?” he 
asked. The American shook his head 
and said, “Go in there and win.” Donati 
had sent in his No. 2 man in place of 
Ponti—a slender, left-handed redhead. 
The score was five to one, and one bout 
was chalked up for Bologna. 

The team welcomed Del Vecchio to 
the bench with slaps on the back. Maes- 
tro Arista arose from where he had 
been sitting at the other end of the 
bench, and nodded to the American. 
They walked into the Maestro’s ofice, 
followed by Ponti and Donati, as Ubal- 
dini announced the next bout. 

In the Maestro’s office, Ponti and the 
American hurriedly pulled off their 
fencing jackets. The second bout had 
started. The click of the blades and 
the scuff of soft shoes on cork were 
audible through the door, which had 
been left partially open. Maestro Arista 
called the two men to his desk, where 
four epees lay side by side. They were 
the regulation epees, with large alumi- 
num bells and grooved blades; two of 
them had the Italian crossbar at the 
handle, while the other two had alumi- 
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num pistol-grips. All the pointes d’arrét 
[buttons on tip] had been removed, 
and the tips filed smoothly into sharp 
points. “First choice to Ferrara,” said 
Arista. In explanation he said to the 
American, “You selected the weapon.” 

Ponti picked up both Italian swords, 
whipped each of them experimentally 
in turn, and set one down immediately. 
The American picked up one of the 
pistol-grips and hefted it. The point 
seemed to him to pull a trifle to the 
right. The other was better. 

At the door Maestro Donati 
“Ferrara’s No. 2 is leading, 4-2.” 

Maestro Arista lit a candle and 
propped it firmly on his desk. As they 
watched he held the point of each 
weapon in the flame for a few moments. 
Ponti, smiling sardonically, said, “It 
will not be from infection that he will 
die.” 

Donati said, “Ferrara, 5-3.” He 
opened the door a little wider. They 
saw Ubaldini at the microphone, hold- 
ing up his hand for silence. His face 
was serious. The room became quiet. 
Ubaldini talked for fully five minutes. 
He explained the incident between 
Ponti and the American, the debate be- 
tween the seconds, the cecision to have 
the duel, and the various conditions by 
which the farticipants had agreed to 
abide. He warned that there would be 
no demonstration from the audience 
that might interfere with the contest. 
As if in support of his statement, a de- 
tachment of armed carabinieri filed into 
the entrance and stood against the wall. 

At the command, all faded into an 
indistinguishable background for the 
American—the crowd, Ubaldini’s stern 
face, the little man in the brown over- 
coat, the newly arrived carabinieri at 
the entrance, the Maestro’s hand at his 
chest, Marino’s clenched fists. The world 
narrowed down to an expanse of cork 
strip, and a lithe catlike figure extend- 
ing a murderous point at him. All his 
being rushed to a point immediately 
behind his eves. His thought became 
actions. 

He is stronger, he is quicker, he is 
more experienced. I must be smarter. 

Ponti's broad chest had become a nar- 
now line. His arm was almost fully ex- 
tended. All the American could see of it 
behind the protecting bell of his epee 
guard was the round muscle curving up 
from his biceps to the shoulder. His 
point hung motionless and black with 
candle-smoke between them, at waist 
level. 

He is out to kill me. This is incred- 
ible. 

An electric charge rushed up his 
arm and wrenched at his shoulder. Pon- 
ti had made a slight movement of his 
fingers and met his blade. He is strong, 


said, 
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he has the strongest hand I ever crossed 
I must not give him my blade. 

He had no plan, he was trying to find 
one. He retreated slowly, tense and 
watchful. Suddenly, as though a door 
had been opened, a roar penetrated 
to his ears and Ubaldini beat up their 
blades with a cane. The American had 
retreated off the end of the strip. Ubal 
dini said, “That's one. Do you under- 
stand?” 

The American nodded. He is eager. 
He is showing off. Can I use that? 


in the center they fell on guard again 
at a safe distance. He thought, I must 
find out what he wants. Does he want 
to kill me or will he be satisfied with— 
Ponti’s blade slithered down the inside 
of his, and snapped to the outside in a 
feint [faked movement] to the forearm. 
In automatic reaction the American fol- 
lowed the blade in a half-circle down 
and out, exposing the upper surface of 
his forearm for a fraction of a second. 
Ponti beat his blade [with his own] 
contemptuously and stepped back. 

He could have come in, and ended it, 
the American thought. What does he 
want? To find out I mus? risk exposing 
my a.m again, but not so obviously: Per- 
haps I—He stepped forward, tightening 
his fingers on the grip to give a beat in 
septime, the seventh guard position. 
Ponti deceived [avoided his thrust] 
over the blade, threatening the wrist, 
and the American, reversing his direc- 
tion smoothly, attempted to envelop his 
blade with counter-septime. Ponti’s 
blade deceived again. This time the 
American stepped back. That's twice he 
could have—I never even met his blade. 
He has brains in his fingers. 

He is not playing with me or he 
would have made the opportunities 
more obvious to the audience—he will 
not be satisfied with my arm, he wants 
the body—he could have hit the arm— 
he wants to kill me—I will be satisfied 
with his arm. But his only conscious 
thought was, I have the distance. 

He had a plan now. He could not 
have expressed it in words. His con- 
sciousness, crowded to that point be- 
hind his eyes, transmitted it to his body 
in terms of reactions. He was not even 
aware of his body. 

Come on, you. 
enough yet.° 


You are not eager 


*Do you see his plan? Ponti is more skill- 
ful and stronger. Ponti is also out to kill 
(this is clear because Ponti passed up two 
chances to win the duel by wounding the 
American on the arm). The American 
hopes to make Ponti careless. He is pre- 
tending that he is a poor fencer to put 
Ponti off guard. He is also delaying, hoping 
Ponti will grow impatient and careless. 
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Ponti came in fast as though he 
meant to follow through, but checked 
imself just out of reach. The Ameri- 
can’s blade was extended rigidly at his 
chest. The two froze still a 
then Ponti stepped back. The crowd 
thought the American had expected to 
hit and shouted in glee at his discom- 
fiture. It convinced them, he thought. 
What about Ponti? Can he believe that 
Iam stupid enough to stop-thrust to the 
body against a direct attack? I must 
make him believe it. 

Not too Not too Get 
ager enough to come in from out of 
Try it again. Believe it. But 
keep that margin of distance 
naked glittering 
under the powerful overhead lights. He 
is sweating, 1 But 
he is not tired. Let me how 
tupid I am] again. 


moment, 


close. close 


distance 


Ponti’s torso. was 


suppose I am too 
show you 
Ponti came in again, his hand not 
juite so high. I can see the upper sur- 
face of his forearm, Oh, no. I won't bite 
or that 

The American pulled his arm back as 
Ponti’s point slid under his bell, par- 
ried it and made an ineffectual riposte 
[thrust] toward the body. It was two 
feet short. Another half-inch and TI 
could have stopped to the arm. But that 
half-inch. He’s testing me. Do you he- 
lieve it now? Yes. 

I will stake everything on the dis- 
tance. There is no other way. But not 
this period. You are not eager enough 
yet. 

Ponti’s magnificent body crouched 
still lower. His nostrils flared like a stal- 
lion’s. That's it. Come on, you. Taking 
tiny steps to match those of his ad- 
versary, the American went back. The 
margin was always there but it grew 
narrower. That's too close. Deliberately, 
the American stepped off the end of the 
strip, and Ubaldini came between them. 
Ponti looked at the crowd and shrugged. 
A shout of laughter; someone cried, 
“Coward!” 

They are enjoying it. All we need 
now is lions. So much the better. Egg 
him on. It all helps. Ubaldini, frowning 
said to him, “That's twice.” 


Tass time Ponti opened with more 
confidence. Perhaps I have misjudged, 
the American thought. A momentary 
doubt arose in him. The violence of the 
attack startled him, set him back on his 
heels, almost made him release the 
precious step that could be used only 
once. But Ponti’s crowding gave him 
no time to pivot, and some vestige of 
control let the American hold it back. 
He weathered the storm, which left him 
shaken. 

One more like that and I—He backed 


But Ponti’s increased 
eagerness reassured him, convinced him 
his plan was right. If only Ponti would 
risk everything on one long attack to 
the body! What's holding him back? He 
comes in too close. He wants no risk at 
all. I won't let you do it. Very well, 
then. For the third time the American 
stepped off the end of the strip, and 
Ubaldini stopped Ponti’s gliding ad- 
vance with his cane, and said shortly. 
“That's all. Five minutes’ rest.” 

In fury Ponti cried, “Stay on the 
strip, vigliacco!” Ignoring him. the 
American looked at Ubaldini’s set face. 
He doesn't see it. Good. Perhaps Ponti 
wont either. 


away puzzled. 


They tossed a towel to the American 
as he walked to the bench. He draped 
it around his neck, letting his breath 
out with a rush and relaxing his taut 
stomach muscles. Marino and Del Vec- 
chio were regarding the floor between 
their legs. They were ashamed. Only 
Maestro Arista regarded him steadily. 
Mopping his face, the American said, 
“Will it work, Maestro?” 

“You should have moved in there at 
the end,” Arista answered. “They will 
tell him.” The American followed the 
Maestro’s eves to the Ferrara bench, 
shook his head. “Even Ubaldini 
didn’t see it,” he said. The Maestro an- 
swered, “He is a Do- 
nati--” 

The American said, “I had to risk it. 
He wasn’t ready.” 

The American thought, If he kills 
me they will give him a medal. But if 
I kill him— He looked at the little thick- 
lipped German, who was smiling and 
nodding at something the mayor was 
saving. This is a civilized country, Ubal- 
dini said. I wonder what the mayor said. 
Or what the Duce [Mussolini] will say 
when the news of my death reaches his 
desk in the form of a neatly typed 
memorandum, which will distort the 
facts very glibly and end with a pious 
reflection on the superiority of the Ital- 
ian gladiator over the American. 

The crowd had applauded Ponti as 
he went to his bench. Now they whis- 
pered and watched Ubaldini, who stood 
WEP a stop-watch in his hand. “Time,” 
he said finally. 

They have told him. The American’s 
heart sank. Instead of boring in with 
pressure and changes of engagement, 
Ponti began a series of beats and coun- 
ter-beats. His blade moved only a few 
inches, but at each beat a shock ran up 
the American’s arm. He could not get 
his blade out of the way. In despera- 
tion he answered the beats with beats 
of his own, but it was like beating a 
taut wire. His forearm began to ache. 

This is dangerous. I am playing his 
game. If only— 


and 


saberman. But 


Perhaps they didn’t tell him. Per- 
haps they told him only to tire my arm. 
Break time once and see. But to the 
body. Wait for a counter-beat. Now. 
At Ponti’s beat to the outside, he used 
the force to carry his blade under and 
around and extended with a vicious 
grunt. It was short, as he knew it would 
be, but Ponti pulled up. He might have 
got my arm again that time. He still 
wants the body. But with or without a 
beat? Everything depends— 

Without a beat. They didn't tell him. 
They didn’t tell him. Back to the old 
game. Once off the strip and he'll be 
ready. Backing away with extreme cau 
tion, the American fended off the threat 
ening point. It’s almost close enough for 
him to risk it. He stepped off the end of 
the strip, and the crowd groaned. Pon- 
ti’s face as furious. 

All right, darn you. All right. You're 
ripe. Over the bell as he comes in. And 
don’t miss. For just this once, don’t miss. 
He straightened up a trifle and fixed his 
eyes on Ponti’s arm just above his el- 
bow point. 

His arm will straighten out as he 
comes in. Over the bell as he— 

At Ponti’s rush, the American pulled 
his feet together, rising to the balls of 
his feet and pivoting his body like a 
bullfighter to the right. At the same 
time his blade flicked out over Ponti’s 
bell and caught him full on the shoul- 
der. 

The force of the rush and the unex- 
pected check carried Ponti to one knee 
before he toppled over. At the last mo- 
ment the American, feeling the grating 
of the point against the bone, released 
his grip and watched the epee go over 
like a pendulum with Ponti, still fixed 
in his shoulder. He thought, It’s too 
high. But it’s just as well. 


= he walked off the strip, he 
looked up at the crowd. For the first 
time he was aware of the extent of their 
hostility. After the first stunned silence 
a growl arose. Several of the black shirts 
in the first row leaped to their feet. 
The little German, his face contorted 
with disgust, got up and walked across 
the floor toward the exit. 

The American turned on his heel 
and walked calmly toward the locker 
room. He thought, They will do nothing. 
It will be painful, but he will recover. 
But, walking the long distance down 
the floor to the door, with the crowd 
shouting behind him and the mayor 
staring anxiously toward the exit and 
the Maestro holding his hand at his 
chest and Marino pounding Del Vec- 
chio on the back, he knew finally that 
he would have to leave, that the Italy 
he knew was no more. 
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Civilization is wonderful . . . and it’s 


sometimes hard to shake off 


Reindeer Hunter Finds 


Chlorophyll Wilderness 


By ART BUCHWALD 


Foreign correspondent for the New York Herald Tribune 


WAY UP NORTH—“And now that 
you've seen Helsinki,” the man from 
the Finnish Tourist Office said, “how 
would you like to visit Lapland?” 

“Why?” we inquired. 

“Because,” he said, “you will see 
nothing like it anywhere. For the first 
time you will come to real grips with 
the mysterious forces of the North. You 
will see vast trackless wilds of virgin 
forests and naked hills, strapping spruc- 
es, sunny summits, bristling birches, 
earthy bogs, matted moss, stilted cranes, 
frosty forests, boggy billberries, fertile 
fields, whining willows, turbulent tun- 
dra, ranting reindeer, lonely Lapland- 
ers, lusty log rollers, wily wolves, fid- 
gety foxes, bumbling bears, countless 
caves, piney paradises, raging rivers, 
shining streams, windy wastelands, daz- 
zling dam sites, haughty herdsmen, 
doughty dogs, salty salmon, harried 
herrings, carefree cattle, steaming saun- 
as, fearless fodder, mushy marshlands, 
towering timber, swollen swamps, fra- 
grant firs, fetching fountainheads, mucky 
mire, misty meadows, stunted 
mores and muted mink.” 

“How many marks for the dollar?” 
we inquired. 

“Three hundred and forty to the dol- 
lar,” our man said. 

“Good, we'll go.” 


syca- 


For the trip we bought burly boots, 
wooly vests and frantic fur caps. We 
also bought $24 worth of beads in case 
we met any Laplanders. 

As the DC-3 rose high above the 
town towers of Helsinki we took our 
last look at civilization as we Western- 
ers know it. For the next three days we 
would come to grips with mysterious 
forces of the North. We knew for the 
first time how Peary, Byrd, Cook and 

Reprinted from the New York Herald 
Tribune. Copyright, 1953, by the New 
York Herald Tribune, Inc. 
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Nanook must have felt when they took 
off for the frozen wastelands. We could 
see the National Geographic Society 
awarding us a medal; the Explorer's 
Club would probably give us an hon- 
orary membership. 

The plane landed first at Oulu then 
at Kemi, and ftnally, as the cold Arctic 
wind blew across the cold Arctic night, 
our plane landed unceremoniously at 
Rovaniemi, the capital of Lapland. As 
the airport bus made its way along the 
dark road, the first thing we saw in 
primitive Lapland was a modern Esso 
gasoline station. The second thing we 
saw was a new movie house playing 
Quo Vadis. The third thing we saw 
was a brilliantly lighted hotel which 
had a large lobby, a bath in every room, 
and a six-piece orchestra in the restau- 
rant playing the “Song from Moulin 
Rouge.” 


“Where are the reindeer and Lap- 
landers?” we inquired of the maitre 
Vhotel. 

“Ah,” he said regretfully. “You must 
go north.” 

The next morning we took our com- 
pass and hailed a bus going north, north 
to Ivalo, north to the Arctic Sea. Wide- 
spread they stand, the northland’s dusky 
forests. 

We stopped at Sodankyia, far above 
the Arctic Circle, thirsting for some 
reindeer milk and some Lapland small 
talk. But instead we found a modern 
Esso gasoline station, three general 
stores all running sales on Kellogg's 
cornflakes, Lux flakes and chlorophy!] 
toothpaste. 

“Where are the reindeer and Lap 
landers?” we inquired of a traffic police 
man. 

“North,” he said. 

The bus started north. We saw forests 
and lakes, lakes and forests, and finally, 
as the bus kept wending its way, we 
saw snow. First there was a blotch here, 
then a blotch there, and at last the 
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whole woods blanketed with a white 
carpet. cialis il 

At last we reached Ivalo, which, ac- 
cording to the map, was a tiny outpost 
in an unchartered wilderness. There 
were no Esso stations. All there was was 
a Gulf gas station. The three general 
stores had cornflakes, Lux flakes and 
chlorophyll toothpaste, but to give you 
an idea of how primitive it was, they 
were featuring no sales. 

“Where are the reindeer and Lap- 
landers?” we asked. 

“You must go north,” we were told. 

The next day we went to Lake Inari, 
but although we met people who had 
once seen reindeer, they couldn't tell 
us where any were at present. 

“Probably north,” said the lady in 
the store. “Would you like to buy some 
Kellogg’s cornflakes?” 

North we went, due north. As our 
boots trampled through the fells and 
forests of northern Lapland, our alert 
eyes searched every sedge and skerrie, 
hoping for some sign, some glimpse, of 
a reindeer and a Laplander. . . . 

Our compass wavered slightly. It had 
never been this far north before. Betore 
long we saw the fells of Norway off in 
the distance. The Arctic Sea was dead 
ahead, and not much further away, the 
North Pole. But where, oh where, were 
the galloping reindeer and the gentle 
Laplanders? In Utjoksi we laid ow 
problem, through an interpreter, before 
the wise man of the village. 

We had come, we told him, trom a 
tar-off land, in search of reindeer and 
Laplanders. 

“At the moment there are no rein 
deer around here,” he said. “The Lap- 
landers have taken them in the forests 
to graze.” 

“North?” we inquired. 

“No, not north, south.” 

“South! Where’s that?” 

“Just follow the road you came up on. 
You'll find it. And would you do me a 
favor, if you pass through Ivalo? Would 
you ask the lady in the general store to 
send me up by the next bus a box of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes and six tubes of 
chlorophyll toothpaste?” 

















Design by Nor-Shor Graphic Arts, 
from Curzart Cards, New York City 


For Christmas Day 


\ caro] round the ruddy hearth, 
A song outside the door— 

Let Christmas Day make sure its lay 
Sounds sweetly to the poor. 


\ turkey in the baking-tin, 
A pudding in the pot- 

let Christmas Day the hunger stay 
In them that have not got. 


Red berries on the picture-frame, 
White berries in the hall- 

Let Christmas Day look twice as gay 
With evergreens for all. 


\ stocking on the chimneypiece, 
A present on the chair- 

Let Christmas Day not pass away 
Till those who have do share. 


\ star upon the midnight sky, 
A shepherd looking East-— 

On Christmas Day let all men pray, 
And not till after, feast. 


Eleanor Farjeon 


by permisison of J. B. Lippincott Co. 
—Poems for Children, copyright 1951 
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Season’s Greetings in 
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Painting by Eugene Karlin, card 
from Associated American Artists 


A Song Against Bores 


Let no man come into this hall, 

Groom, page, nor yet marshall, 

But some skill he bring withall; 
For now is the time of Christmas! 


If that he say he can not sing, 
Some other skill then let him bring, 
That it may please at this feasting; 
For now is the time of Christmas! 
Drawing by Saul Stein- 


» say he can naug : 
If he say he ca ght do, berg, Hallmark Card 


Then for my love ask him no more, 
But to the stockade then let him go; 
For now is the time of Christmas! 


16th century poem . * . ° e os - 





Christmas cards and Christmas Verse 





From 16th Century alphabet book, 
card from Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The Sheep Herd 


1 am a shepherd—I have hated 

The smell of damp sheep in the rain, 

The pain 

Of clouted shoes on weary feet, 

The silly barking of watch-dogs in the 
night. 

The blinding light 

Of summer suns on hillsides without 
shade. 

Nor anything I did not wish was not— 

From hoar-frost on the meadow grass 

To dizzy stars that blinked on stupidly 
and bright. 


Last night 
I went with other men who tended Design by Provensen, 
sheep from Curzart Cards 
Over to Bethlehem to see— 
We did not know just what we’d come 
to see 
Who'd followed up a cloud of singing 
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bod 1 


4 (X held 
' k) WV A little baby on her lap and smiled. 


ey IE bs She made me think of flowers, 


White flowers on long stems and blue 
ala iP 
night skies. 
Nothing happened— 


c 
VV 
(\ 


’ wings. 
Until we came to where a young girl 


Design by Rex May, Bt today 
from Rex Studio, N.Y. BY, ; ‘ 
I have been shaken with the joy 
Of seeing hoar-frost wings 
Atilt upon tall grasses; the sun 
Upon the sheep, making their gray 
backs white 
And silvery 
Has hurt me with its beauty, and I 
heard 
The echoes of the barking watch-dogs 
break 
Like silver bells against the quiet hills. 
Sister Mariella 


from Blind Man's Stick 
published by Bruce Humphries, inc. 


es Drawing by Ben Shahn, card from 
io) Lo) Museum of Modern Art, N. Y. 





Amal 
“AMAHL and the Night Visitors” is on its way 


dD to becoming a TV Christmas classic. Created 
ait Nf e in 1951 by playwright-composer Gian-Carlo 


Menotti especially for television, it spins a 


4 ’ , Christmas legend as timeless as Christmas 
Night Visitors itself. This year it is to be repeated on 
Dec. 20 (NBC-TV, 5:00-6:00). Scenes from 

the musical-drama are presented on this page. 


1. Amanl is a crippled shepherd boy. He and his 
mother have no food or wood, but Amahl is too ex- 
cited to care, for outside “‘a star has a tail of fire.” 


a ee 
2. There comes a knocking at the door; 
Amahl looks out and sees three kings. They 
enter and request shelter for the night. 


3. The king bring a message of the birth of a Child, and as they 
depart for Bethlehem with rich gifts, Amahl offers his crutch 
as his gift. And then suddenly, by a miracle, he can walk. 


4. Now that he can walk, Amahl 
will carry his own gift; and 
he sets out after the kings. 
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Focus on Reading 


Quick Quiz 
Give the Heart (p. 3) 


A. Here is a list of reasons which might explain some of 
the actions of characters in this story. In the blank before 
each example of action which follows, write the letter of the 
reason which you think best explains it. Count six points for 
each. Total: 24. 

a. He thought that she didn’t really like him. 

b. His other interests were important to his future, and 
he felt that he should devote time to them. 

She had had a querrel with him. 
. She decided to forget about their quarrel. 
She decided to do what her heart suggested. 
She thought Dan paid too little attention to her. 
. Abby wondered if she should give Dan a gift. 
. Meg bought George a pair of ski poles. 
3. Dan somctimes seemed to neglect Abby. 
. Abby decided to give Dan a gift. 


My score_ 


B. What Do You Think? 


Once Abby realized that Dan really liked her, do you 
think that her respect and liking for him were increased or 
decreased by the fact that he didn’t have time to pay more 
attention to her? Is it a good thing for two high school stu- 
dents to agree that they should not allow dating to interfere 
with other interests that each may have? What did the 
choice, as well as the giving, of the gifts Abby and Dan 
exchanged “say” about their feeling for each other? 


Roman Holiday (p. 9) 


A. (1) The plot of this story begins with an Italian news- 
paper's “interview” with the American. Write T before the 
statements below which describe the facts of the “interview.” 
Write F before those statements made by the reporter which 
were not accurate or not fair, or which were not facts at all. 
Count four points for each answer. Total: 24. 

__l. The reporter talked to the American at a cafe. 
. The American had had one cup of coffee. 
. The American had been drinking heavily. 


. The American’s manner was arrogant and insolent. 


=a 
ee 
—4. The American was leaning comfortably on a chair. 
sani 
Poe 


. The American said he was going to “write his name 
on Ponti’s overinflated chest.” 


My score 
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(2) Check the phrase which best completes each of the 
following sentences. Count four points for each. Total: 20. 

1. This story takes place in 
__a. Italy, about 1952. 

__b. Italy, about 1938-40. 

2. The American wanted to stay in Italy because 

__a. he loved Italy, and looked forward to the day when 
Mussolini's government would be overthrown. 
__b. he had robbed a bank in the U. S. 
3. Maestro Arista agreed to the terms of the fencing duel 
between Ponti and the American because 
. he was powerless to resist. 
. he felt it would make the match more exciting. 
The American was able to defeat Ponti because 
. he was a more skilled fencer than Ponti. 
. he made Ponti over-confident and careless. 
The American realized after defeating Ponti that 
a. ne had saved himself and Maestro Arista from the 
wrath of Mussolini's henchmen. 
. it is impossible for fair play and justice to survive in 
a country with a dictatorship. 
My score 

B. What Do You Think? 

In what ways was the democratic concept of a free press 
violated by the article about the American fencer in the 
newspaper Corricre? How closely did the article abide by 
the best newspaperman’s code of (1) accurate facts, (2) 
fair facts, i.e., no half-truths, (3) only facts (no adjectives 
of opinion in news stories)? Do you know of any examples 


of similarly irresponsible journalism in the world today? 














Serry Bindor in Peonsylvania Pennpix 


“Gosh, you are set on being captain of the team, aren’t you?” 
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In what ways was the arrangement to have Ponti meet 
the American unfair? For what reasons do you think the 
fascist officials forced the American into the position of 
dueling with Ponti? Was Ponti the willing tool of these off- 
cials—or did he simply not know any better? 


Your Trip Into Space (p. 32) 
A. Check the phrase which best completes each of the 
following statements. Count eight points for each. Total: 32. 


1. The rocket that goes from your space station to the 
moon will not have to be streamlined, because 

a. there will be no atmosphere to cut through. 

b. the rocket will be going faster than the wind. 


2. It is unlikely that human beings could travel directly 
from earth to the moon by one rocket, mainly because 
a. no rocket could travel fast enough. 
_b. the velocity of escape from earth of the rocket would 
have to be too fast for human beings to endure. 


3. Men stepping out of rocket ships into space will have 
to wear rockets on their pressure-suits, because 
a. the rockets will keep them from falling in space. 
b. the rockets will enable them to move where they wish, 
whereas otherwise they would hang motionless. 


4. Space suits worn on the moon will be ventilated, heat- 
ed, and pressurized, because temperature on the moon 

a. is minus 250° F. 

_b. alternates between extremes of heat and cold. 


My score_ 


My total score 


(Perfect total score: 100) 
B. What Do You Think? 


Do vou believe that there will be men and women who 
will be willing to risk their lives in order to take part in the 
first trip into space? Explain your answer by comparing this 
venturé with pioneering exploits of the past. 

What are some popular misconceptions about space 
travel? What were some popular misconceptions about our 
world in the ages before science taught us what we know 
today? 

What, in your opinion, were the most surprising state- 
ments made in this excerpt? 


Answers appear in Teacher Edition 
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Sure, you can turn 
this upside down if 
you want to. But 
why peek and spoil 
your fun? Puzzle is 
on page 4-C of 
Cavalquiz. 
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Have Fun with Words 


Out of This World 


Each word in this month’s vocabulary may be used in 
two ways: (1) as it was used in “Your Trip Into Space” 
(p. 32)—to describe phenomena of space, or of space travel; 
and (2) as it has come to be used in everyday parlance to 
describe more “down-to-earth” ideas. 

The definitions of the words in Column II are “double- 
headed.” The first definition points out the original, scien- 
tific meaning of the word; the second definition in italics 
explains the word’s general, borrowed meaning. 


I. Match the words in Column I with their correct defini- 
tions in Column II by placing the letter of the appropriate 
Column II definition opposite the number of the Column 1 
word, Count five points for each. Total: 50. 


Column II 


a. tvpe of airplane projected by rear- 
ward discharge of ignited gases; 
to rise up swiftly and forcefully. 

. pertaining to the upper regions 
of sky or space; divine, heavenly. 
the imaginary line passing through 
the earth, upon which the earth 
revolves; a_ political or military 
alliance between countries. 

. a group of stars, such as the Milky 

_Way; any assemblage of brilliant 
persons or things. 


Column I 


1. galaxy 
(p. 32, col. ¢ 


2. satellite 
(p. 36, col. 


3. orbit 
(p. 34, col. : 


. astral 
(p. 32, 

pertaining to the universe; «n- 

limited, including or covering a 

whole. 

a planet or body that revolves 

around a larger planet or body; a 


. rocket 
(p. 33, 


__6. planet ; 
state dominated by a more pow- 


erful state. 
. pertaining to the stars; belonging 


(p. 32, col. 3 


7. celestii ; 
celestial to another existence or world, 


(p. 35, col. like stars. 

. space devoid of matter; any void 
}. axis or gap. 

i. the path followed by a body that 


revolves around another body, as 


(p. 35, col. é 


by the earth about the sun; re- 
gion or sphere of influence. 

any body that revolves around 
the sun; anything that influences 
man’s fate (meaning taken from 
astrology). 


9. universal 


(p. 33, col. ¢ 


__10. vacuum 


(p. 34, col. : 


My score 


(Note: Each of these ten words was taken from “Your 
Trip Into Space,” p. 32. You'll find the words used in the 
places indicated in parentheses in the Column I list.) 


Put Words to Work 


Il. First, correct any mistakes you have made in Section I. 
Then insert in the blank spaces in each of the following 
sentences one word from Column I. Choose the word whose 
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second definition in italics (in Column II) best fits the sen- 
tence. Count five points for each. Total: 50. 


1, Hungary is a of the Soviet Union. 
2. Mrs. Fitz believed that her daughter's voice would 





rival that of an angel in a choir. 
8. Among Henley’s fantasies is the belief that he com- 








municates with spirits. 
4. Jackson ridiculed the notion that anyone’s fate is de- 


termined by the sign of the zodiac or the 





under which he was born. 


5. The German-Italian 
War II was doomed to failure. 


of World 





6. M-G-M’s newest film is graced by a 
of stars. 


7. His wife’s death left a 
Roger's life. 
8. It is probable that Russia would like to extend her 


in Mr. 





iit beyond her own boundaries and 
those of her present satellites. 
9. Nothing is more disappointing to a hunter than to see 


a pheasant __..4....___ into the air before he 
has had time to aim his gun at it. 
10. The unanimous vote in favor of the bill was evidence 


that approval of the bill’s contents was 





My score 
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Fence with Finesse 


Touché (too-SHAY). When someone says, “Touché!” in 
response to a remark you've made, you can pat yourself on 
the back! You've received a compliment, which can be 
roughly translated as, “Well 
said! You've scored a point!” 

The origin of the word 
touché takes us to the fenc- 
ing mat. When one fencer 
succeeds in touching an- 
other with his blade, the 
fencer who has been 
touched will often courte- 
ously cry, “Touché” (1 am 
touched)! Touché is French 
for “touched.” 

In fencing, to admit be- 
ing touched is the same 
thing as to admit that the other person has scored a point. 
That is why touché has come to have the complimentary 
meaning of “Well said!” 

Some other terms used in fencing have also proved con- 
venient to describe conversational techniques. The word 
fencing itself is used to mean a “conversational battle of 
wits.” Parry, which in fencing means to ward off your oppo- 
nent’s thrust, is also used in the sense that you parry a re- 
mark when You avoid answering it directly—or change the 
subject of conversation. 

A good fencer will return a parry with a riposte--a quick 
return thrust. Similarly, a conversationalist who makes a 
quick reply is said to have made a riposte. 


‘Composition Capers 


Time Out for Laughter 


How’s that short story of yours coming? Possibly you have 
more than one story “simmering in the pot” (we hope so!). 
But possibly, too, you've found yourself distracted by the 

approaching holiday season. 
So are we! 

Holiday distractions, of 
course, can have their own 
value to you as a writer. 
The fun and frolic of the 
Christmas season offer all 
sorts of writing possibilities 
—many of them in a light- 
hearted vein. 

That’s why we're taking 
“time out” this month, to 
make “Composition Capers” 
a Christmas stocking full of 

suggestions for humorous writing. (Next month, we'll con- 
tinue our examination of story-writing techniques with a 
column discussing point of view.) 

We've a special piece of Christmas writing in mind for 
this issue. The author? You! The time? Now—that you're in 
the holiday mood. 

The best humorous writing is like the best kind of Christ- 
mas spirit; it breathes “good will.” Humor seasoned with 
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“good will” results from the ability to laugh at yourself, and 
to laugh at others without malice. 


You Can Too 


Have you read “I Learn to Skate,” (p. 6) by Cornelia 
Otis Skinner? Miss Skinner is one of the wittiest writers of 
our time—and her humor results primarily from laughing at 
herself. In “I Learn to Skate” the fun comes from Miss 
Skinner’s awareness of the fact that she and her friend must 
have seemed as incomprehensible and strange to the people 
at the skating palace as the skating palace people seemed 
to them. 

Cornelia Otis Skinner seldom writes about very unusual 
or special experiences. What she does is to describe the kind 
of experiences all of us have had, but to look at them in a 
fresh, witty way. In other words, her material is your mate- 
rial, too. You can draw upon the same everyday incidents, 
such as learning to skate, that Miss Skinner describes with 
such humorous effect. Each of you has had many experiences 
that are just naturally funny—once you allow yourself to see 
their funny side. Here are some suggestions: 

1. “I made it myself.” Ever decide to make your own 
Christmas cards, or gifts—and end up smeared with paints 
and glue, with only a few sad-looking objects to show for 
your efforts? The tribulations of “making it yourself” pro- 
vide natural material for humorous writing. 
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2. Member of the cast. Were you ever an angel or a 
shepherd in a Christmas pageant? Did things go wrong? 
(Wings fall off? Shepherd’s crook break?) Behind most 
school productions there’s a “comedy of errors” that would 
be amusing to describe. 

3. The party you'll never forget. Holiday dances and par- 
ties can vield grist for the humorist’s mill. Did you ever 
insist on going to a party in a dress your mother thought 
too old for you—and then feel out of place when you arrived? 
Did you ever become “the life of the party” by mistake— 
as a result of saving or doing something you never intended 
to? Often an experience that at first recollection may seem 
more painful than amusing will have humorous possibilities. 

4. Mirror, mirror, on the wall. Does your picture of your- 
self differ from the impression you make on others? Do 
you have shortcomings or limitations that you sometimes 
worry about (too fat? too thin? unmusical? shy?)? Hold the 
mirror of humor up to those and other quirks of your per- 
sonality, and you'll have a host of possibilities for humorous 
writing. 

Good humorous writing begins with the situation you 
select—and your reactions to that situation. “But where,” you 
ask, “do I go from there?” Let's see. 


Your Bag of Tricks 

Every humorous writer has a “bag of tricks”—techniques 
by which he can make others laugh at the things he him- 
self finds laughable. A look at “I Learn to Skate” will help 
us to see what some of these “tricks” are. 


1. Comparison and Contrast. The picture of Elise swaying 
on the ice gains comic punch when Miss Skinner observes 
that she was “swaying like a helmsman in a gale.” 

Our picture of Elise on the ice is similarly enhanced by 
the contrast between her attire and the usual skating cos- 
tume. Dressed in her chiffon gown and white kid gloves, 
Elise is much funnier than she would be in skating clothes. 

Miss Skinner also draws upon her reading background 
for humorous comparisons. There is, for example, the “wild 
youth” who skated past them as if he were the hero of 
Browning’s poem, who carried “the good news from Ghent 
to Aix.” Her comparison of the instructors with Robin Hood's 
“Merrie Men” is a central source of the humor of her essay. 

2. Exaggeration. Confess, now! Don’t you usually “blow 
up” an incident a bit when you're recounting it for the 
amusement of others? Most people do, and it’s a perfectly 
legitimate comic device. Naturally, when Cornelia Otis 
Skinner bumped into her instructor, she wasn’t really 
“wrapped about him like a drunkard about a lamp-post.” 
But this exaggeration adds to the fun for her readers. 

3. Plays on Words. So many English words have more 
than one meaning that almost any humorous writer can take 
advantage of “double meaning.” 

Note what Miss Skinner does with done and come. 

“M. thought I had done enough for the day—surely the 
day had done enough for me.” 

“We have not as yet come into our own [on the ice rink], 
though we.have succeeded in coming into everything and 
everybody in the ice palace.” 





1. To perform in a play. 1. A clear meat jelly served 
> 4. People of Catholic faith as a delicacy. 
attend midnight Song of joy or praise 
on Christmas Eve. sung at Christmas time. 
Former rulers of Russia. Prefix meaning “three” 
Modern Persia. as in angle. 
All Fools’ Day occurs on 4. Fog. 
the first of : . “We three kings of Ori- 
Spanish gentleman. ent ___”"—carol. 
de Janeiro. ’ Claus. 
Industrious insect 7. These make a white 
. On November 11, Armis- Christmas possible. 
tice Day, we pause at 11 Black oily substance ob- 
a.m. for minutes tained from coal. 
of silence. Slope. 
Held tightly to. Decay. 
. The Day of Atonement National Guard 
is a day for those (abbrev. ). 
of Jewish faith. Employ. 
See 6 Down for another . Opposite of “against.” 
name for Nicholas. 22. “Silent ___, Holy 
. “Away in a manger . 
crib for a bed 
Xmas carol. 
The highest point of 
perfection. 24. Christmas brings good 
26. Christmas celebrates the to all. 
of Jesus Christ. 25. One of the gifts of the 
Bashful. Three Wise Men of the 
Something with which a East. 
mouth may be stuffed. Bachelor of Arts 
. Beam of light. (abbrev. ). 
Wait upon. Family of singers famous 
5. “Angels we have — for their rendition of 
on high”—carol. Christmas carols. 
Poetic name for Ireland. Rabbits. 
Binds with tape. Factor which determines 
President of South Ko- your heredity. 
rea. 32. Yards (abbrev.). 
Revolutions per second 34. Compete with. 
(abbrev.). 36. You , wee with this. 


Animal which is part of 
the scene re-enacted in 
the Nativity play. 


HOLIDAY FUN 











































































































@ There are 48 words in this puzzle. The words starred 
with an asterisk (*) all refer to the Christmas season. 
See how many of these starred words (there are 17) you 
can get. Allow yourself 4 points for each starred word and 
if you get all the starred words right. If you get all the 
words, plus the bonus, you should have a total score of 100. 
Answers are on page 2-C, but don’t look now. Wait until 
you have completed the puzzle. Why spoil your fun? 
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it starts 


with the old man. 


A good man, | suppose. He had never 
harmed me. | didn’t want his gold . . . 
if gold there was. Then what was it? 
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I think ... 


I think it was his eye. 


Every night at midnight .. . 


- - . | opened the old man’s door. The 
eye was always closed. So it was impos- 
sible to do the we:k; for it was not the 
old man who vexed me, but his Evil Eye. 
You think me mad? What mad man 
would wait ...could wait...so patiently, 
so long? Then on the eighth night, | knew. 

Tonight! 
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Yes, that eye... the eye .. . his staring eye. One eye 
resembled that of a vulture—with a film over it. When- 
ever it fell on me, my blood ran cold; and so by degrees, 
very gradually, | made up my mind to take the life of 
the old man, and thus rid myself of the eye forever. 





There | was, opening the door little by little, and he 
not even dreaming of my secret deeds or thoughts. | 
fairly chuckled at the idea; and perhaps he heard me. 
For suddenly the old man sprang up in bed, crying out: 

“Who's there?” 


For a whole hour | did not move a muscle, and | did not 
hear him lie down. He was still sitting up in bed listening. 
.. . Now there came to my ears « low, dull, quick sound. | 
knew the sound well. It was the beating of the old man’s 
heart. It grew quicker and quicker, and louder and louder. 
The sound would be heard by a neighbor. | must stop it! 


He shrieked once—only once. Then it was 
over—the heart was still—the eye was dead 
and | was free. But there was still work to 
be done. . . . | replaced the planks so 
cleverly that no human eye—not even his— 
could have found something wrong. Ha! Hal 


Then there came a knocking at the door. 
So soon? 
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Police: The neighbors reported a scream. We're 
obliged to investigate. 

I: A scream? My own, gentlemen. A childish dream. 
But come in, please. You'll want to look through 
the house. . 


Then | heard it. It might have been 
a hammer—or clock. But no, loudef >. 
and still louder. They must hear it! 
Yet they sit and talk and talk. They 
know, they do! They’re torturing me. 
Watching me. Letting it beat so that 

. that !.. . “Stop it! You devils! 
Yes, yes, | did it. It’s there under 
the floor. Ah! Stop it! Stop that 
beating of his hideous heart! 
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—~ PolicepWhere is the old man? 
I: GOWe to the 
FP Policg: You'@ up very early this morning. 
I: The dreayh | spoke of . . . it awakened me. 
Polife: When did he leave? 
I: M7, d man? Yesterday. 
: How long will he be away? 


4 Ai sonia — , longer. 
Ee (Etter search): Nothing on the place 
here. All is quite in order. 


I: All quite in order. 
Rolicé: Yes, nothing amiss. You understand 
that when a complaint is made we have no 
pice but to... 
ny—please—have a cup of tea . . . a hot 
rink will break the chill. 


2 


True, I’m nervous. Very dread- 
fully nervous. But why were 
you saying that I’m mad? 





Fai 
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A delightful essay on a newspaper- 
woman who is “first lady of the press” 
to the writer—and the writer ought to 
know. Susan Brigham’s ‘“Newspaper- 
woman” won an award in the 1953 
Scholastic Writing Awards. 


HERE are two kinds of newspaper- 

women. The first, and by far the 
most prevalent, is the product of jour- 
nalism schools, The other kind was born 
that way, and she’s the only kind I 
know. 

For 17 years, since my cradle days, I 
have observed the antics of this tvpe of 
by-liner, and I am still left speechless 
and breathless. 

I have followed her, throuc’ ' 
‘icated from the jun ' of 
South America to a royal wedding in 
London and, at closer range, to Fred 
Astaire’s luncheon table in Hollywood, 
and I am still not quite sure what makes 
her tick. 

I believe I would come close if I 
called her self-assurance, and her deep 
interest in people, the prime reasons for 
her success. She could blithely walk up 
to the King of Ethiopia and, though he 
didn’t speak one word of her language 
nor she one word of his, she would still 
come away with a lively, warm, per- 
sonal story. 

She knows nothing of atomic energy, 
but she could—and did—emerge from 
an atomic energy conference with a 
highly interesting story on the use of 
atomic energy in peacetime. We sus- 
pect, but don’t actually know, that she 
wormed her enlightening material from 
the New York Times reporter, who is 
an expert on the subject. 

She’s Brenda Starr and Jane Arden 
and Mary Margaret McBride rolled into 
one, with a sense of humor a mile long 
and a news sense that can’t be learned 
in journalism school. 

She meets the most interesting people 
in the world, but she is one of the most 
interesting of them all. Unwoman-like, 
she keeps secrets—really important se- 
crets that would make headlines—told 
her in “off-the-record” remarks. She is 
the soul of integrity, but she wouldn't 
hesitate a moment to pull a bluff for the 
sake of a story. 
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Scholastic Writing Awards Entries 


NEWSPAPERWOMAN 


About the time “Managua, Nicaragua” 
was a popular song, she decided Central 
America should become more than a 
spot on the map to us in the United 
States. Because she didn’t know what 
Tegucigalpa meant or where it was, 
she was sure no one else did. So she 
proceeded to tell the chief of her syn- 
dicate of the need for expanded cov- 
erage of our neighbors to the south. He 
agreed, asking matter-of-factly, “You 
speak Spanish, of course. Ruth?” 

She laughed airily, “Why, Mr. Berk- 
son, you don’t think I'd go without 
speaking their language, do you?” 

Fortunately, he didn’t query her in 
Spanish, or her jig would have been up. 


ae 
See 


By Susan Brigham 


Coral Gables (Fla.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mary C. lons 


She took the trip, and thereafter ac- 
quainted her readers with everyday 
life in Central America, writing fasci- 
nating descriptive articles about life on 
a Honduran plantation, a ride in a plane 
with the only other passenger a bull, 
crash-landing in a cow pasture between 
two mountains and being stuck there 
for hours with natives who spoke only 
Spanish. She also ran into a revolution, 
but she ignored that because, she said, 
she wanted to tell her readers about 
the homey side of life down there. 
Her ability to rise to the occasion is 
boundless, and often backfires—but 
rarely on her. Once, while lunching 
with the French Ambassador in Wash- 


Christmas scene by Ronald Kuchta, West Tech H. S., Cleveland, O., 
received a national award in the 1953 Scholastic Art Awards. 
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ington, she took her small daughter 
along. The child was only six, and had 
lately been exposed to French lessons 
at a small private school. 

When Ambassador Bonnet remarked 
that it would be nice if more Amer- 
ican children were taught to speak 
French, the newspaperwoman respond- 
ed brightly, “My daughter does, don't 
vou, darling? Say something to the 
Ambassador in French.” 

And the little girl, her face the color 
of a broiled lobster, timidly spoke to 
the Ambassador in the only French she 
knew. She recited the Lord’s Praver to 
him. 

I recall this occasion most vividly, for 
I was that little girl. 

At the Associated Press office in At- 
lanta, I’m told they still laugh at her 
early days there, when she was the 
first woman reporter to brave that no- 
man’s land. 

Mr. Caldwell, veteran editor of the 
AP, had been pleased that the new re- 
porter hadn’t gone to journalism school 
because, he told her, “You won't have 
so much to un-learn.” 

How right he was. Actually, it was 
he who had to un-learn, or adjust. 
When she handed in her first by-line 
story for the AP, a feature interview, 
he told her the lead paragraph must be 
re-written because it was not AP style. 
Nobody in that office had ever argued 
with him. But Mother stuck to her 
guns, and when the story went out on 
the wire, the AP had a new style. 

Her ability to see the funny side of 
a story has resulted in some wonderful 
and rare copy. On a stage set in Holly- 
wood the cameras were grinding on 
one of the most beautiful of all actresses. 

Mother’s chore that particular day 
was to interview the actress whom she 
found had nothing of very much inter- 
est to say—“beautiful only,” she said. 
So she found her story in a fly—a fly 
that refused to budge from the scene, 
thereby holding up production at the 
rate of several thousand dollars a min- 
ute. 

Every time the‘ director called “Ac- 


As Susan Brigham’s 
essay suggests, she has 
grown up in a writ- 
ing atmosphere. While 
traveling with her re- 
porter mother, she be- 
gan ot an early age to 
write down her own 
impressions of their ex- 
periences. 

At Coral Gables (Fia.) 
H. S., Susan was a 
member of the Student 

Council Cabinet, National Honor Society, and 
French Club. Her hobbies are swimming and coin 

llecting. Her ambition: to do foreign service 
work for the State Department. 
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tion,” the fly lighted on the actress’ nose, 
or elsewhere, hamming up the scene. In 
a studie that was fully equipped with 
everything from a four-poster bed to 
a fully-rigged sailing vessel, not a fly- 
swatter could be found. And all efforts 
to kill the pesky creature were in vain 
until the highly paid supporting star 
swatted him by hand with a resounding 
slap on the dainty white shoulders of 
the leading lady. 

I could go on and on, but I think 
the pay-off came in London, where she 
had gone during the wedding of Prin- 
cess Elizabeth and Philip. 

My father had warned her before she 
went over not to be so friendly with 
strange Englishmen, for they might not 
understand her American ways. She 
took him at his word. One day before 
the wedding, she stood on a corner, 
waiting in the rain and fog for a cab. 
A long, dark car slowed down for a 
stop sign, and she inquired of the 
chauffeur, “Can you tell me how far 
it is to Buckingham Palace?” thinking 
she might walk the distance. 

Before the chauffeur could reply, a 
voice in the back seat said, “We will 
be happy to drive you there.” 

She shook her head and grinned, “My 
husband told me not to accept rides 
with strange Englishmen.” 

A man on the corner beside her, 
who had overheard it all, ejaculated, 
“Blimey, that was the King!” 

No, the pay-off didn’t come in Lon- 
don, after all. It came in Rome. Mother 
had at last gotten the promise of an 
interview with a prominent motion pic- 
ture star who was considered “hot copy” 
by the press. 

But this time Mother’s luck ran out, 
in a way. She and my father, who was 
there to produce a movie on the Vati- 
can, went out in a row-boat one day 
before the scheduled interview, to get 
movies of St. Peter’s Cathedral, as seen 
from the Tiber River. The current was 
swift, and they were so eager to get 
perfect shots that they rowed too far 
down stream. 

The boat overturned; both were 
thrown out and knocked unconscious by 
the fall. My dad was washed, uncon- 
scious, on a rock. Mother floated into 
the rapids, and was pulled out, blue 
and “drowned” after going down for 
the third time. She was taken to a 
hospital, pronounced “dead on arrival,” 
and the news flashed over the wires to 
America. The news was premature, 
however, for they reckoned without her 
indomitable will. She was revived, after 
all, but was much too ill for weeks to 
tell the tale. This time, much to her 
annoyance, she made headlines instead 
of by-lines. And she’s been strangely 
subdued ever since. 


Entry by Patricia Smith, Carlsbad (N. M.) 
H. S., in the 1953 Scholastic Art Awards 


Strange World 


This is one of the poems for which 
Lois won a national award in the 1953 
Scholastic Writing Awards. 


This world is ice and fey, a magic place; 

Each separate shimmering twig breaks 
into fire 

Where the 
strikes. 

All earthly things are cased in gleam- 
ing ice, 

And glass leaves drop in tiny, tinkling 
heaps, 

Shattered, below the privet hedge. 

The world indeed is wholly frost and 
ice, 

Diamond and fire in light, clear cold in 
shade. 


weak watered sunlight 


Here awkward tree and twig, and the 
bare bush 

Are all transposed to airy lace and fire, 

Enmeshing beauty in their brittle webs. 

There is no color in this ghostly world 

But black and gray and white, and 
sometimes light; 

And any sudden move would break the 
spell. 

No sound to hear, where all is still; 

No life to see, where all is cold, 

But my own growing shadow, move- 
ment stilled. 


I am not of this landscape, nor belong 

In this withdrawn and magic-working 
sphere, 

Where any meager life must be con- 
gealed, 

Insidiously captured by the cold; 

Nor should I linger further to be 
witched. 

My heart bears blood—I am not ice! 


Hurry to warmth, else catch a fleeting 
breath, 

A mocking troll-voice questioning, “Not 
18.008 


By Lois Anne Glass 


Western H. S., Baltimore, Md. 
Teacher, Lucille L. Haley 
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**Kin Folks A’Comin’ ”’ 


Another of our contributors has 
qualms about some aspects of the win- 
ter holidays. Gregory's trouble seems 
to be living in Florida, a state which is 
so pleasant for friends and kin to visit. 


I've washed up all the window panes. 
I've polished all the brass. 

I've painted down the swimming pool. 
I’ve even cut the grass. 


I've scrubbed the dog, and washed the 
car, 
and got the motor humming. 
I've worked myself to skin and bone 
because my Kin are coming. 


My Kin all come from way up North, 
and when the snow begins, 

They travel South to visit us, 
and point out all our sins. 


As far as human beings go, 
they're pretty good, I guess, 
But the more I see of my Kinfolk, 

the more I like them less. 


Their Persian cat gives me the hives. 
I also get a slouch 

From giving up my bed to them 
and sleeping on the couch. 


“The South is slow,” I hear them say. 
“The Southerners are lazy.” 

And all the time their appetites 
are running me plumb crazy 


They lie out in the tropic sun 
to get themselves a tan, 

But if there’s anything they want 
it seems that I’m their man. 


I bring them cakes, I bring them pop, 
I even walk their cat. 

I know my poor old Southern feet 
are slowly getting flat. 


I think I'll get a small tin cup 
and take a look about. 

I've got a lot of Southern friends 
who'll surely help me out. 


I'll work real hard until I get 
a healthy pile of dough. 

And then I'll send my Kinfolk off 
to visit “Uncle Joe.”® 


They say it’s tough to get behind 
the “Iron Curtain” there. 

But I'm betting on my northern Kin 
to climb right in their hair. 


And I can tell you here and now, 
without a single qualm: 

They'll do a lot more damage there 
than any atom bomb. 


By Gregory S. Horne 
Coral Gables (Fla.) Senior H. S. 
Teacher, Mary C. lons 


*This poem was written before Joseph 
‘alin died. 
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Entry by Marlene Zavala, Hirsch H. S., Chicago, in the 1953 Art Awards. 
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LAST 


By Jenny Jensen 


Hampton (lowa) H. S. 
Teacher, Helen Dirks 


Jenny Jensen’s description of a pain- 
ful experience in the life of a young girl 
won her an Honorable Mention in the 
Short Short Story division of the 1953 
Scholastic Writing Awards. 


I stood on the top step outside the 
porch and watched him leave. 

I could hear the smothered sound 
of the windshield wipers clapping their 
rubber hands, the sharp click of the 
heel clips on his shoes as they tapped 
the wet cement, and finally, the sound 
of the car door as it opened quietly and 
obediently, 

I watched him climb into the car. 
The ceiling light flashed on for an in- 
stant. His short wet black butch hair- 
cut glistened in the rosy yellow glow. 
The warm spring rain was baptizing 
the pale, green world that had been 
hidden so long under a gray blanket. 

Then, giving a contented purr, the 
car silently and steathily slid away.from 
me, like some black cat roaming the 
streets at will. The tail lights flickered 
feebly, like a candle in a draft, and 


Gregory Horne Lois Anne Glass 


then they, too, were gone. All I could 
hear was the soft breath of the rain- 
drops as they fell around me. 

I turned and opened the front door. 
As I pulled it slowly shut behind me, 
it gave a higlf, tense creak, as though its 
nerves were taut as a violin. string. 
There was a sharp click as the lock fell 
in place. The door is but a helper of the 
night. It, too, separates two worlds. 

A light winked at me from under the 
door at the far end of the hallway. 
Probably Mom-—still up. Seems as if she 
never goes to bed any more, especially 
since she became interested in writing. 
She says the night air inspires her. 

A last-minute check revealed that my 
eyes were red. This would never do. 
I took my hanky, did a self-moistening 
job and dabbed at the telltale marks 
where the tears had slid ever so gently 
down my cheeks. I pinched them to 
make them rosy, forced on a grin, and 
tried to walk nonchalantly in. 

Mother was pecking on a typewriter. 


Jenny Jensen’s four 
years at Hampton 
(lowa) H. S. were ac- 
tive ones. She was o 
cheerleader and a drum 
majorette, and a mem- 
ber of the choruses and 
the school pep squad. 
In addition to all that, 
Jenny was also on the 
staff of the school pa- 
per. She enjoys writing, 
particularly writing 
based on her own experiences. Jenny hopes 
to become a teacher. 
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“Hi, Honey, have a nice time? You're 
home a little earlier than usual.” 

“Sure, Mom, best ever. I'll tell you 
all about it tomorrow.” 

I clamped my teeth together and ran 
up the stairs. I banged my knee on the 
top step and it throbbed painfully. 

Pushing open the door of my room, 
I stood there with the silly grin still on 
my face, and my knee throbbing, while 
the tears ran, salty and hot, down my 
face into my mouth. 

His words still rang in my ears— 

“You're a wonderful girl, and I al- 
ways had fun with you, but I just don’t 
think we should go together any more.” 

~But why, Tom? It’s always been 
just the two of us.” 

“That’s just it, Carol, you're a lot 
younger than I am and you should date 
other fellows. You're just a kid and I’m 
graduating this year. You won't want to 
be tied—” 

—and younger and younger, just a 
kid— 

The words were a whisper at first, 
and then echoed louder and louder. 

Yes, I have my youth, and I hate it. 
I hate the gangling, awkward stage of 
a girl just before she is a woman. The 
age when people look and say, “My, 
isn’t she growing? She'll be a little lady 
in no time at all.” 

I want to be a woman now. Can't 
they see? I want to know what to do, 
know how to act and what to say NOW. 

But I am only a child, who has to 
wait for the years to make their mark 
before she may lay claim to woman- 
hood. And I hate these endless years. 

The tree outside my window heaved 
a gentle sigh. The raindrops that fell 
seemed to whisper, “You're not alone.” 

And I lay on my bed weeping. 
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**, . - And May All Your Christmases Be Bright ”’ 


What makes Christmas time a spe- 
cial time of year for you? Your part 
in a church service? Family traditions 
—such as chopping down your own 
tree, or decorating the house with 
greens? Friends and relatives gathering 
*round? A neighborhood carol sing, 
followed by open house? Just the 
“Christmas spirit” in the air? 

The chances are that there’s some- 
thing about the way you and your fam- 
ily celebrate Christmas that makes it 
different from the way others observe 
this holiday. 

This is why the subject of Christmas 
offers a host of possibilities for stories, 
poems, and essays that you might write. 
Is Christmas a time of memories for 
you? Will this Christmas be particu- 
larly meaningful because an absent 
member of your family will return to 
celebrate it with you? 

What was the best Christmas gift you 
ever received? The best you ever gave? 
Is there a Christmas Eve that stands 
out in your mind as one you will al- 


Christmas scene by Bernard Aptekar, 
Abraham Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
won award, 1953 Scholastic Art Awards. 


ways remember? Each person has his 
own answers to such questions and in 
these answers each of you has the ma- 
terial for a piece of writing that others 
would like to read. 

Take a look at the pictures which 
appear on these pages of “Cavalcade 
Firsts.” All were selected from the 
“Christmas Scene” classification of the 
1953 Scholastic Art Awards. Each deals 
with a different aspect of Christmas— 
a city street decked out for the holiday 
season, a boy skating on a frozen pond, 
a shopper carrying a stack of gift pack- 
ages. Each painting treats Christmas 
from the artist’s own point of view— 
yet each also is typical of Christmases 
all over the U. S. In the same way, your 
writing can treat familiar themes from 
the standpoint of your personality and 
outlook. 

We welcome your contributions — 
whether they have to do with Christ- 
mas, with young love in the springtime, 
or with your reflections on can-openers. 
All you need is one manuscript, one 
stamp, and one entry blank. 

Clip out or copy the entry form (see 
below) and attach it to your manu- 
script (you'll notice that both you and 
your teacher sign the form). Then mail 
your manuscript to the Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards (address given on the entry 
form). 

All entries in the Scholastic Writing 
Awards will be considered for publica- 
tion in “Cavaleade Firsts.” The sooner 
you send in yours, the better the 
chances of its being selected as a 
“Cavaleade First.” 

(Rules for the Awards ran in the 
November Literary Cavalcade and will 
run again in January.) 


A Merry Christmas to you! 
—The Editors 
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UMAN BEINGS will fly to the moon 

within the next fifty years. 

The people who will make the first 
trip into outer space are walking on 
this earth right now; perhaps you are 
one of them. 

Your trip to the moon, or to planets 
beyond the moon, will not be made in 
one continuous flight. The first leg of 
your journey will be made from the 
earth high up into space where a space 


Reprinted by permission from Your Trip 
into Space, by Lynn Poole, published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Copy- 
right, 1953, by Lynn Poole. 
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Painting by Chesley Bonestell from ‘The Conquest of Space,” 





by Chesley 


Bonestell and Willy Ley, published by The Viking Press, Copyright 1948-49, 


YOUR TRIP INTO SPACE 


Invitation: One round-trip passage to the moon—RSVP 


By LYNN POOLE 


Producer of Johns Hopkins TV Science Review 
A BOOK EXCERPT 


station will be constantly circling the 
earth. 

This space station will be a man-made 
satellite, a way station, a transfer point. 
From this junction you will enter a true 
space ship in which you will continue 
your flight to the moon—farther out into 
space higher up above the earth, 


What Is Space? 


Your destination is space. Your route 
is up. How high is up? Let’s find out. 


You know in advance that the term 
empty space is merely a figure of 
speech. Our universe is filled with plan- 
ets, stars, meteors, and comets, and 
other astral bodies. Between these 
bodies are asteroids, cosmic dust, and 
no one knows how much of material 
so fine, so small, that it cannot be seen. 
Space is vast: it isn’t empty! 

Stretching millions of miles beyond 
our own solar system are collections of 
other solar systems, known as galaxies, 
tremendous clusters which take their 
place in the vast area of the total uni- 
verse. Scientists know that some of these 
heavenly bodies out in space are with- 





out an: atmosphere needed to sustain 
life. Other bodies have atmosphere so 
rarefied that life as we know it could 
not be supported. This problem of at- 
mosphere on a planet is tremendously 
important when we talk about your 
flight into space. 

Fortunately for us, our earth is sur- 
rounded with an atmosphere containing 
life-sustaining oxygen, nitrogen, and 
carbon dioxide, as well as traces of 
other gases. This atmosphere reaches 
up and beyond the earth. The first part 
of your journey into space will be made 
through the earth’s atmosphere which 
stretches up approximately 120 miles. 
Let’s examine closely this first area 
through which you will travel. 

You recall from flights in a conven- 
tional propeller-driven airplane that air 
pressure in the cabin has to be regu- 
lated when you reach a certain altitude. 
When the plane has climbed to 3,000 
feet, the air outside is thinner, but in- 
side the plane your breathing is still 
comfortable and safe. Your breathing is 
normal at 10,000 feet too, but only if 
additional pressure has been supplied 
in the airplane’s cabin. 

Air becomes progressively thinner 
outside as the plane attains higher and 
higher altitudes. Inside the plane the 
air pressure must be increased propor- 
tionately. This is achieved first by ad- 
justment of pressure in the cabin and, 
above certain heights, by the use of 
oxygen masks and pressure aids. 

Eventually atmosphere tapiers off. One 
does not abruptly pass from atmosphere 
one second into space the next sec- 
ond. Nevertheless, scien‘ists have set an 
arbitrary, imaginary line, separating at- 
mosphere from space, and this arbi- 
trary line is about 120 miles (633,600 
feet) above the earth. 

Let’s look at it another way. Here is 
a globe of the world over which we 
will place a plastic salad bowl. The 
bowl represents the top layer of atmos- 
phere, and all space between the dome 
and the globe represents the gaseous 
chemicals required to support life in 
human beings, in animals and in plants. 

Beyond this point we enter free space, 
referred to by scientists as the exos- 
phere (ex-oh-sfeer). The exosphere, 
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Atmosphere surrounds us like a bowl. 


outer space, extends to infinity—no one 
knows how far. Scientists are certain 
that air up and out in space is non- 
existent. 


Rockets—Into Space 


Flight into space is not just a dream. 
Man has not yet reached his destination 
in space, but man-made rockets have 
passed through the gate entrance. 

Rocket-borne equipment has streaked 
into outer space, bearing instruments 
which have sent back information to 
scientists on earth. From these experi- 
ments scientists have learned many 
facts about conditions up and out there 
in space—facts which will be used on 
your flight. 

The dividing line between atmos- 
phere and space was approached on 
December 17, 1946, by the V-2 rocket 
which soared to a point 114 miles above 
the earth. This barrier was crossed on 
February 24, 1949, by a specially con- 
structed double rocket named the 
Bumper WAC Corporal. 

The WAC rocket nosed its way up 
through the atmosphere. It pierced the 
barrier and continued out 130 miles 
into space, reaching a total height of 
250 miles. Outer space had been pene- 
trated by a man-made vehicle! 

Why did the V-2 fall short of the 
goal? How was the WAC Corporal able 
to make the grade? There were several 
reasons. The most important was that 
the WAC was a two-stage rocket. The 
lower part of the Bumper WAC Cor- 
poral was a V-2 rocket; the upper part 
was a second, smaller rocket. The two 
were fired as a single unit. When the 
V-2 had used up all its fuel, it was 
electronically disconnected and _ fell 
back to earth. The smaller rocket then 
began to burn its fuel and, alone, con- 
tinued upward. 

You can look forward to your trip to 
the moon because of this principle, 
known by several names: multistage, 
step, piggyback, and bumper rocketing. 

Astrorocket engineers know that your 
vehicle for flight into space will be a 
multistage rocket. The two-stage rocket 
which now holds the record has reached 
a speed of only 5,000 to: 6,000 mph. 
You know that this isn’t enough. Your 
rocket, stage by stage, must be stepped 
up to a speed of approximately 16,000 
mph. 

After much research and careful cal- 
culations, astronauts believe that a 
three-stage rocket will provide the 
progressive acceleration necessary to 
reach the speed. (See drawing on next 
page.) 

You must remember that you are not 
going directly to the moon. . . . The 
velocity of escape from the earth would 
have to be 25,000 mph [more than 
human beings can endure] if you were 
trying to reach the moon in one flight. 


You know that 
your speed is to be 
only 16,000 or 17,- 
000 mph and that 
your first stop is to 
be a way station, 
a refueling point, a 
scientific labora- 
tory: a universal 
space station. 

You expect to 
make the first trip. 
When? As soon as 
the astronauts say 
READY — SET — 
you can GO — up, 
up, up in your 
rocket. 


Take-off Time! 


H-hour has come. 

Months of pre- 
liminary training 
have prepared you for this flight. You 
leave the briefing room dressed in your 
fully equipped space suit. Carrying 
your helmet, you stride to the launch- 
ing tower. As you walk, you realize that 
men are working in unnatural quiet. 
There is no singing or whistling. The 
air seems charged, not with electricity, 
but with excitement. 








Two-stage rocket 


You and others scheduled for flight 
step into the open-cage elevator and 
rise up the outside of the launching 
tower to the third-stage hatch. The 
elevator drops to the ground. The cap- 
tain of your rocket receives his last- 
minute instructions, steps into the ele- 
vator, and comes to join vou. As he 
enters the rocket, the hatch is closed 
and securely, carefully locked. 

Although you can’t see what is hap- 
pening on the ground, you know. In 
preliminary planning you have been 
told what the ground crews will do. 
They go into a steel and concrete 
blockhouse, where they will be pro- 
tected from the powerful blast of your 
take-off. A bright, soaring flare is sent 
skyward has a warning signal to all 
people in the area of the rocket field. 
As the last man enters the blockhouse, 
a piercing whistle sounds for further 
warning. From the center of the block- 
house comes the third and last warn- 
ing: a tiny puff of smoke, followed by 
a smoke cloud. 

Inside the blockhouse are the elec 
trical controls for firing your first stage. 
At this moment, a voice begins the final 
count down... . 

sv: TEN... NINE... EIGHT 
SEVEN ...S!X... FIVE... FOUR 
éé TRIER. 
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Inside the rocket cabin you wait. 
Each man stretches back in his reclining 
chair and tightly straps himself in. You 
wait.. The seconds tick by like hours. 
You wait. Far below in the blockhouse 
the count is coming close.... TWO... 
ONE ... FIRE! 

The switch is thrown. The wait is 
over. 

A cyclone of gas and fire roars from 
the tail of your rocket. The deafening 
detonation sounds for miles around. 
Like some prehistoric dragon belching 
smoke and fire, the rocket rises from the 
launching tower. 

At first, the monster inches up; then 
with a sudden burst of propulsion it 
tears upward with accelerating velocity. 
At a safety signal, the men in the block- 
house dash outside to see your rocket 
take off. For a few seconds they catch 
the reflection of the giant speeder. Now 
all that’s left is a gaseous trail feather- 
ing across the sky. 

You are many miles on your way up 
toward outer space. Seconds ago, you 
left the launching tower with a jerk 
that quivered your body. The heavy, 
stonelike [pressure of acceleration] is 
building up second by second. Your 
mind and body have been conditioned 
to the initial thrust of such violence. 
You are experiencing speed as you have 
never known it before. There are no 
outside objects by which to measure 
vour speed—nothing flashing past, no 
moving objects on a horizon. You can- 
not gain the visual sensation of speed. 
But you are speeding. 

Within two minutes your rocket has 
carried you from a standstill to a speed 
of 5,000 mph. For a brief period, great 
pressure presses on you. Suddenly, the 
pressure falls away, as the rocket motors 
reach the maximum speed of which 
they are capable. For a moment vou 
relax. The crushing weight is lifted 
temporarily. 

To this point you 
have travel- 
ing straight up. 
You are between 
30 to 40° miles 
above the earth. 
The first stage of 
the rocket has ex- 
hausted its fuel; 
the second - stage 
motors ignite; the 
first stage drops 
away. The surge 
of gravity sub: 
merges you again. 


been 


ard 
STAGE 
<— 


Now the space- 
bound rocket tilts. 
The tilt is so slight 
that you won’t 
realize what has 








Three-stage rocket 


happened. There is an imperceptible 
change of course. The change of course 
is enough to alter the direction of the 


speeding rocket from straight up. The 
space rocket moves into a curve, just 
like the curve formed by any projectile 
as it goes through the air. 


Flight—Up, Up, UP 

You are busy controlling a quite nat- 
ural panic brought on by the second 
wave of acceleration, as the speed in- 
creases for two minutes and you have 
reached a speed of a bit more than 10,- 
000 mph. 

The second-stage motors burn out; 
the second stage drops back and you 
are free of pressure once again. The 
third-stage motors, ignited now, begin 
their powerful flight, and within a few 
seconds your peak speed is reached. 
You are going at the rate of 16,000 
mph. 

You have arrived in space, but not 
at your destination. A mechanical brain 
in the cabin turns off the rocket power. 
Your space rocket glides unhampered. 
Only one stage is left; you are in it. 
Don’t worry—this stage will bring you 
back too, 

You glide through the vacuum of 
space because there is no friction, no 
real force of gravity to hold you back. 
Consider the automobile, on earth. Sup- 
pose it has reached a top speed of 60 
mph on a smooth, straight boulevard. 
The driver turns off the motor and the 
auto rolls along. Eventually, it will stop. 
The friction of the automobile tires on 
the road, plus the pull of gravity, will 
slow the car down and finally stop it. 
Without the tire-pavement friction, 
without the gravitational pull, this car 
would go on and on and on until it 
struck something which would stop it. 

Out where you are, there is no fric- 
tion; your space rocket is in a vacuum. 
Gradually, your rocket will tilt into a 
trajectory, a path that will take you 
into an orbit which you will follow 
around and around the earth. This orbit 
makes your space rocket a satellite of 
our earth. 

A stable orbit for the satellite can be 
established at any altitude if it is far 
enough outside the atmosphere—200, 
300, 400, 1,000, or 25,000 miles. Take 
your choice..The only limitation is that 
it should clear the atmosphere. Some 
scientists believe 200 miles is far 
enough; others push it out to 400 miles, 
just for safety, realizing that a slight 
shift of the orbit might lead to a col- 
lison with outer layers of the atmos- 
phere and send the satellite plunging 
toward the earth. 

But before your projected trip, the 
matter will be settled. And it will be 
settled by sending rockets out into 
space, tilting them in a trajectory and 
allowing them to become satellites. 
There will be no human beings on 
these test satellites. Inside the satellites 
will be apparatus constantly sending 


ROCKET 


Your rocket’s path circles the earth. 


back information to scientists on the 
ground, We will not gamble with hu- 
man life! 

Scientists are extremely careful when 
their work concerns the lives of human 
beings. The astronauts will want to be 
sure as can be before inviting men to 
travel in space. They, the scientists 
themselves, will no doubt be the crew 
for the first flights into space. 

But, back to your trip again. 

All major bodies in space follow what 
is known as an orbit around another 
body. The earth ‘moves in its orbit 
around the sun; the moon moves around 
the earth and so will your space ship. 
As you travel through space, the line of 
your orbit closes in a perfect circle. The 
earth is turning inside your orbit. The 
speed of the rocket, like that of the 
planets, is constant. 

You have reached your destination, 
the firit leg of your flight to the moon. 
About an hour ago, you were on earth. 
You are now in outer space. Weightless 
and traveling at a terrific speed, your 
rocket is circling the earth; and any- 
thing you toss outside the rocket will 
travel right along with the rocket, be- 
cause what you toss out will be travel- 
ing at the same speed as the rocket. 

Outside the space ship, meteor dust 
is spattering your rocket’s skin. Ultra- 
violet rays too are dashing against the 
side of the rocket which is turned to- 
ward the sun. You are weightless. 

The captain orders safety belts un- 
fastened. He warns against making 
movements that are too quick; he 
doesn’t want his crew floating about the 
cabin. The hatch of the cabin is opened. 
You step through the hatch and out in- 
to space. You are the first human being 
to stand on nothing. The instant you 
step through that hatch you are a 
space man. The old saying “I had the 
most unearthly feeling” is true up here. 
How does it feel to stand on nothing? 
What's it like to have no up, no down? 

On the earth you are accustomed to 
the light of day, the dark of night, the 
twilight, the dawn. In space, you peer 
into total darkness in one direction; you 





blink at the brilliance of light in an- 
other direction. Space is without light 
except in the direct path of the fiery 
sunrays. No object is sufficiently illu- 
minated by the sun’s rays for there to be 
general light. 

After a second of hesitancy, a slight 
indecision, you begin to enjoy the sense 
of space. Thrilled and excited by the 
experience of floating free in this limit- 
less area we call space, you test your 
pressure-suit rocket. A tiny blast sends 
you gliding off and away from your 
space ship. Aim the rocket in another 
direction and you will float back to 
your ship. 


A tiny blast from the rocket on your 
back sends you moving through space. 


You can’t cavort around in space for 
fun or for long. There is work to be 
done. You have to stop performing 
space acrobatics for pleasure. You and 
everyone else have to get busy. 

The base for space operations must 
be built. You belong to the construction 
gang for the space station, the junction 
for transfer to the moon. 


Celestial Construction Company 


No tourist will be aboard the first 
rocket ship to reach outer space. Every- 
one on the space ship will have a job 
to do—a job assigned long before take- 
off. 

Suppose you are one of the specialists 
in building. What will be your duties? 
What will you construct? You will build 
a space station on which astroscientific 
data and statistics will be gathered and 
recorded, and from which Operation 
Moon will be directed. 

The construction materials are in the 
storage area of the space ship under 
the cabin. To unload, you will have to 
form a human assembly line for passing 
along the materials from storage to 
cabin to hatch to space. Everything you 
handle will be weightless. You will be 
able to pick up a huge piece of steel 
or a girder with the same ease that the 
circus strong man lifts lead. 

The building supplies will include 
sheets of metal, superstrong rolls of 
fibered material (nylon, dacron, etc.), 
and girders—all cut to specifications of 
the space-ship blueprints. Every item 
will be exact in size and shape, like 
the parts of a prefabricated house. 

When everything is out of the space 
ship, you and other members of the 


building crew will have quite a stock- 
pile floating in space. You will let a 
spurt of gas shoot out of your space- 
suit rocket and take equipment and 
tools wherever you want them. 

The space-station construction has 
been worked out on the drawing board 
and in factories on earth, so you and 
your companions will lose no time 
selecting the right parts to join with 
other parts. Like a giant jigsaw puzzle, 
the bits and pieces will be assembled 
from the stockpile in space. 

Your space ship will not be able to 
haul the whole cargo for the space- 
station construction job, so another 
supply rocket will arrive on schedule 
just as you need the materials from its 
storage area. Like your space ship, this 
one will leave the earth, shoot its way 
up through the atmosphere, and glide 
out into space at a carefully math- 
matically calculated trajectory and 
speed. 

This second rocket ship will nose its 
way into your orbit and will join your 
rocket. Together they will travel side 
by side in the same direction at the 
same speed. These two space ships will 
be the first partners in a celestial con- 
struction project. 

When one crew has finished its un- 
loading and its building, the men will 
climb aboard their space ship, which 
will take off for the return trip to earth 
—mission completed. 

One of the strangest things about this 
concentrated building of the space sta- 
tion is that in all the bustle and rush 
not a sound will be heard. Hammers, 
riveting, pounding, will go on in silence. 
As you know, sound is that sensation 
reaching your ears when vibrations are 
created in air and travel through the 
air. Imagine how it will be in space 
where there is no air, no means of trans- 
mitting the vibrations set up by ham- 
mering and pounding. 

In outer space you not only won't be 
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able to hear yourself talk, you won't be 
able to hear your fellow space men 
without the small radio installed inside 
your pressure suit. Even “Pass me the 
hammer” and “O.K., here it is” will 
have to be via your intercom. 


First Space Station 


What will the completed space sta- 
tion look like? 

In your home town there are houses 
of all kinds, large and small; colonial 
and modern; two-story, one-floor; clap- 
board, brick; pink, white. Not all houses 
are alike. 

The same is true of space stations. 
The designers have come up with a lot 
of different ideas, based on their own 
preferences. 

Let’s say that your space station will 
look like a catt wheel on its side. The 
station will go around and around in its 
orbit for more years than we can im- 
agine. Since there is no friction out 
there, the station won’t wear away, and 
it will need few repairs over the years. 

Like the rocket, the space station 
must have a protective covering to ward 
off meteor damage. Between the outer 
skin and the inner shell, there will be 
a thin space filled with puncture repair, 
a self-sealing fluid. The objective of this 
triple protection is to keep cabin oxygen 
from escaping. 

Outside you see antennas for radio 
and television transmission (A). These 
will be your contact communication 
with earth. A radar screen for scientific 
exploration of space will be needed so 
the radar screens (B) will have to be 
firmly joined to the exterior of the space 
station. 

You will enter the space station 
through a trap door (C) still wearing 
your space suit. You will literally float 
down a passageway, or tube (D), to- 
ward the cabin. 

You will walk through several air 
locks on your way from the shaft en- 


Your station out in space might look like a huge cartwheel oa its side. 
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trance to the cabin. You have to pass 
through these locks before you can take 
off your pressurized suit. 

As you go through each lock, the 
pressure in the passageway will be in- 
creased so that you can start to let the 
pressure out of your space suit. From 
vour weightless state as you entered the 
shaft, you go through lock after lock, 
until you can enter the heavy door 
which opens into the main, center sec- 
tion of the space station. 

Inside the quite comfortable space 
station, you will understand why de- 
signers have made their space stations 
round, It is necessary to your comfort 
that the space station swing around its 
own central axis. This motion helps to 
create a slight synthetic gravity which 
will make it possible for you to walk, 
not float, inside the space-station cabin. 

The space station will be the scene 
of beehive activity. Crews and main- 
tenance men will work in round-the- 
clock shifts. Scientists will explore new 
vistas of a variety of sciences. You and 
other space men will be preparing for 
the last lap of the trip to the moon. 


Ships to the Moon 


Construction of the moon ships will 
be your first job. Supply rockets bring- 
ing materials from earth will pull into 
the space station’s orbit. Like the space- 
station supply rockets, these will un- 
load their cargo; a stockpile of con- 
struction materials will float in space. 
Men working on building platforms will 
take materials from the stockpile as 
the moon rockets take shape. 

We have just used the term moon 
rockets. This is what we'll call the ship 
which will take you to the moon, con- 
trasting it with the term space rockets, 
the rockets which brought men and ma- 
terials from the earth to the space sta- 
tion. 

The design of the moon rocket may 
surprise you at first. Whatever the first 
moon rocket looks like, it will not be 
sleek, streamlined, and cylindrical, as 
you may have imagined it. The ship 
may be a bulbous thing—awkward-look- 
ing, ungainly. Perhaps its nose will be 
rounded like a whale’s snout. Or the 
whole rocket may be circular like a 
baseball. It certainly will have no wing- 
like fins as did the satellite rocket which 
brought you from earth to the space 
station. 

It is easy enough to understand why 
the moon rocket need not be stream- 
lined. On earth we streamline objects 
of motion—trains, planes, and even auto- 
mobiles—because these vehicles have to 
cut their way through the earth’s at- 
mosphere. 

A sleek design is important, essential, 
when a flying machine has to cut 
through the air, through atmosphere; 
but out in space there is no air, no 
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atmosphere. So we can construct the 
moon-bound rocket in almost any shape 
we please. We can design it for the 
greatest efficiency in doing its job of 
carrying men, equipment, and fuel. 

It need not be built quite so heavily 
as was the rocket which came from the 
earth up through the atmosphere. It is 
possible that the moon rocket will be 
put together with new metals, such as 
titanium, with fabrics, 


nylon or Dacron, 


new such as 

This does not mean that moon rockets 
can be paper-thin. It simply indicates 
that they need not be constructed to 
withstand the forces to which the space 
rockets are subjected. You can see im- 
mediately that the lighter construction 
is a great advantage when every bit 
of material has to be delivered to the 
building site by rockets from the earth. 


Since astroscientists are quite certain 
that exploration of the moon is possible, 


let's look ahead and take the flight 
which will land you on the moon. The 
convoy of moon rockets, a fleet of them, 
are built and ready to go. You are off— 
Destination Lunar Base! 


Take Off—To the Moon 


It’s take-off time again. This time for 
the first interplanetary vovage of dis- 
covery. You have traveled by rocket 
from earth to space station. You are 
now on your space ship, headed for the 
moon. 

Your ship is of great size. It’s some- 
thing like the flying boxcar. Suspended 
in the vacuum of outer space are four 
other, smaller moon ships which make 
up your moon fleet. The smaller ships 
are going along to carry auxiliary equip- 
ment, fuel, and a few men. 

Everyone is tense. Each man on the 
space station and on your moon ship is 
excited. The emotions of the moment 
are uch like those experienced by 





ground crew, technicians, and you 
space men when you first left earth for 
outer space. 

There are two big differences this 
time. For one thing, you can look out 
of your porthole in the master craft and 
watch last-minute adjustments on the 
smaller moon craft. And you will not 
be the only one watching these final 
preparations for moon flight. The eves 
of the world will be looking on. Human 
beings on earth will be able to see the 
activity before and at take-off on their 
television sets at home. Television 
cameras inside the master moon ship 
will record this historic event—the take- 
off for the moon. 

A commentator will give a running 
account of what’s happening. Just be- 
fore your take-off, he will remind those 
at home that, at the moment, the space 
station and space ships are circling the 
earth at a speed of approximately 16,- 
000 mph. He will explain that your 
space ships must attain speeds of about 
25,000 mph in order to propel you out 
to the moon. 

Like all commentators of special 
events, this one will fill in pertinent 
facts about your trip through outer 
space until he gets the word—the word 
that take-off time is here and now. 

A flash of light will be seen by those 
watching tensely at home. The flash 
will be caused by the combustion of 
fuel and oxidizer in all the rocket motors 
of all five ships. This is take-off! 

The speed of all five ships will be 
synchronized. The speed will build un 
constantly and gradually, so gradually 
that the increase will exert so small a 
pull of acceleration that you will hardly 
notice it. You are at a speed of 18,000 
mph now 19,000 mph soon 
22,000 mph . . . and before you realize 
it, you will have reached the maximum 
speed of 25,000 mph. 

By mechanical devices the rocket 
motors are cut off in all five ships. Your 
space fleet has entered the proper 
trajectory and is headed for the moon. 
From this point on, you can coast al- 
most all the way to your destination. 
And you will coast for several days. 

From time to time, it may be neces- 
sary for you and others in the crew to 
work outside the ship on the journey 
to the moon. Your duties outside may 
be to adjust the giant sun reflector or 
to change the position of an antenna. 
Perhaps you will have to climb through 
the pressure hatch to patch a tiny hole 
made by a pea-sized meteor or to be 
doubly sure that the automatic patcher 
has worked. 

Those who don’t understand the prin- 
ciple of flight in outer space might 
think that space men working outside 
would be in danger of being torn away 
from the moon ship. You have experi- 
enced life around the outside of the 





space station; so you know this won't 
happen—and you understand why. You 
know that there is no air to create a 
wind, that you and a space craft travel 
at exactly the same speed. 

At the end of the first day, your coast- 
ing speed will have been reduced to not 
more than 6,000 mph. For four days, 
you will coast through space. When 
you reach a point about nine-tenths of 
the way to the moon, you will enter 
the area where the gravitational field of 
the moon is pulling on your craft. At 
this point your ship begins a free fall 
toward the moon. But your speed will 
be controlled. You are not going to 
crash-land on the moon! 

Late on the fourth day, the moon 
rockets will slowly turn on their axes. 
Some say this will be done with giant 
gyroscopes or flywheels. Others say it 
will be done by a slow turning caused 
by additional exhaust from some of the 
rocket motors. 


Landing—On the Moon 


The turning action will be slow, slow, 
slow. Within a few hours, the slowly 
turning ships will have pivoted half 
circle. Now the nose of each ship will 
he pointing back toward the space sta- 
tion. Your flying boxcar and all the 
other ships will be dropping tailfirst 
toward the moon—slowly, steadily, clos- 
er and closer. 

You are still about 22,000 miles from 
the moon. 

This is the fifth day of your journey. 
The moon has been in sight for some 
time. Hour by hour it seems to grow 
larger, closer. At last, you can see the 
details of the moon. 

Closer and closer you come. Faster 
and faster you approach. When you 
reach an altitude of approximately 300 
miles above the moon, the rocket motors 
will be ignited again. 

You know the sensation when you 
have been on an elevator in a tall build- 
ing? Have you ever ridden down from 
the twentieth or thirtieth floor? In the 
beginning you speed downward; then, 
near the ground floor, the elevator slows 
its downward rush. The elevator floor 
seems to push up against. your feet and 
you feel as if you were being pushed 
on the top of the head and were being 
forced right down through the floor. 
This is the effect of deceleration. Now 
you know exactly what sensation you 
will feel when the rocket goes into 
action to brake your space ship as it 
settles down toward the moon. 

The whole braking operation is done 
by crew members as they control the 
speed of the exhaust from the rockets. 
The hot gases streaming from the tail 
of the moon ship create an action down- 
ward. This action reacts upward on the 
space ship, literally trying to push it 
back up. It slows your ship down. Grad- 


ually your ship is settling down at a 
speed of only a very few miles per hour. 

Minutes tick by. Landing time is al- 
most here. Up to this point, the master- 
ship captain has been in charge of the 
space fleet. Now the pilot of each moon 
ship takes over. The pilots separately 
order their landing-rocket motors to be 
cut. The moon fleet has landed on the 
moon. 

The. noise of machinery inside the 
ships has died. Vibrations within the 
ships caused by the rocket motors have 
stopped. Once again there is nothing 
but silence all around. 

Psychologists tell us that this moment 
will be so tense, that the emotion of 
you and your fellow crew members will 
be so tight, that for the first few sec- 
onds no one will move. The very fact of 
landing on the moon, the accomplish- 
ment of a feat about which men have 
dreamed for centuries, will so affect the 
feelings that every space man will be 
immobile for a few seconds. 

On order, hatches will be opened. 
Sturdy aluminum ladders will be rolled 
out, pushed through the hatches, and 
swung to the ground. Dressed in your 
pressurized, ventilated space suit, you 
will climb down the ladder of your 
ship. You will step down onto the sur- 
face of the moon. 


Moon Men 


Movement on the moon will be free 
and easy because of the low gravita- 
tional pull. Without effort, you and the 
crew members from the other ships will 
walk toward each other. Each of you 
will be walking in another world. the 
moon world, and you will be living 
each within the little world of your 
space suit. 

After the first realization and amaze- 
ment over the historic landing, each 
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man will set about to do his assigned 
job. Every task will have been carefully 
planned and ordered before take-off 
from the space station. 

Some men will set up a radio-trans- 
mitting tower from which short-wave- 
radio contact will be established with 
the space station and with earth. Other 
men will unload material and equip- 
ment fo. building small huts in which 
you will live. Or they will dismantle a 
moon ship from the convoy and use its 
parts for living quarters. 

When the huts are assembled, air- 
pressure apparatus will be set up within 
the huts to provide the pressure you 
need to sustain life. On the moon there 
is no atmosphere; so you need pressur- 
ized suits outside and artificial pressure 
inside the moon huts. 

You and your scientific colleagues 
now are ready to explore the moon. . . . 

It is quite certain that a big problem 
in moon living will be the terrific tem- 
perature changes. When the sun shines 
on your base Mare Imbrium, the tem- 
perature will soar to 212°F. When 
night comes and the sun’s rays are away 
from you, the temperature will drop to 
minus 250°F. Nothing on earth is com- 
parable to this temperature change of 
462 degrees! 

You now can see why your space 
suit must be ventilated, heated, and 
pressurized. 

oO oO ° 

Enthusiastic astronauts believe that it 
will be possible one day to launch a 
space ship from the moon for Mars and 
Venus. In either case, the journey will 
be long and hazardous. But who are 
we to say impossible? 

Right now, our interest is in how we 
are going to make the return journey 
to our own earth—from the moon. 

Astroscientists tell us that you cannot 
stay safely on the moon for more than a 
few weeks. Living conditions, even with 
mechanical aids, would be too tough 
for human beings from earth. 

Before you take off on the first flight 
into outer space, you will want to have 
complete, satisfactory answers to the 
questions: How will we get back? How 
will we be able to use the second half 
of the round-trip ticket? 

You could answer these questions for 
yourself if you stopped > assembled 
all the facts you now know about space 
travel. Reverse most of the astronautical 
procedures which took you to the moon, 
and you can figure out the return jour- 
ney from the moon to space station to 
the airport on earth... . 

You see the waiting crowds at the 
airport below—and you are now coming 
in for your landing like any commercial 
airliner, gliding down the runway. 

The only difference is that you are 
returning from outer space, from a trip 
to the moon. 
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What is Christmas without a tree—even in the year 2052 4 


Tomorrow would be Christmas and even 






While the three of them rode to the rocket 
%-port, the mother and father were worried. 

It was the boy’s first flight into space, his 
A very first time in a rocket, and they wanted 
i everything to be perfect. And when, at the 
w’ gcustoms table, they were forced to leave 
ih % behind the toy and the little tree with the 
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them in the 
Walking to- 


clash 


fat The boy was waiting for 
ema Mars Rocket 
ward him, after 


Terminal room. 
their unsuccessful 
with the Interplanetary Customs, the mother 
and father whispered to each other. 

“What will we do?” 

“Nothing, nothing. What can we do?” 

“Silly rules!” 

“And he was so much looking forward to 
the tree.” 

The siren gave a great scream and people 
leaped up and pressed forward into the 
Mars Rocket, pushing the mother and father 
and their thin son along among the rumble 
and tussle. 

“Tl think of something,” 

“What?” asked the boy. 

But the rocket took off 
flung immediately into dark space. 

The rocket traveled at 25,000 miles an 
hour, leaving behind it Earth, on which the 


said the father. 


and they were 


date was December 24th, 2052, heading out 
into a place where there was no time at all, 
no month, no year, no hour. They slept 


Near 
watches, the boy 


away the first “day.” midnight, by 
their Earth-time awoke 
and said, “I want to go look out the port 
window.” 

and that was 


There was only one port, 


up on another deck. “Not quite yet,” said 
the father. “I'll take you up later.” 

“I want to see where we are and where 
we're going.” 

“There’s plenty of time for that.” The 
father had been thinking, lying awake, con- 
sidering the problem of the toy and the 
wonderful tree and the white candles. And 
at last he had found a plan; he need only 
carry it out, and life would be very fine 

indeed. 
y “Son,” he said, 
\ Oe be Christmas.” 
‘ “Oh,” said the mother, dismayed that he 
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The mother started, “But—” 7 
“I mean it.” The father gave her a look" ; ; i 
He left their little cabin for ten minutesi sacaaie 4 
When he came back he was smiling. “Al- 9a 4, 
most time.” { We : 
“Can I hold your watch?” asked the boy, 

ST ae , «9 ee 4 
and held his father’s watch while the re sh, > | 
of the hour drifted by in fire and space andi = Bow | 
silent motion. oe > 

“It's Christmas now! Christmas! Where’ xy , one ae i v 
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“Here we go,” said the father, and took ; " “4 
his boy by the shoulder and led him from’ @\i} ir sd 
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of voices. 

“Go on in, Son,” said the father. 
‘It’s dark.” 

“Tll hold your hand. Come on, Mama.” 

They moved into the room and the door 
shut, and the room was very dark indeed. 
And before them loomed a great glass eye, 
the porthole, six feet high and ten feet wide, , jf 
from which they could look out into space. *#°* 

The boy gasped. 

Behind him, the father and the 
and then in the dark room 
some people began to sing. 

“Merry ‘Christmas, Son,” said the father. 

And the voices in the room sang th 
old carols. And he moved forward slowly-? 
until his face was pressed against the coq 
glass of the port. And he stood there for # x 
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into space and the deep night at the burning. eA “KA y; 
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Books ... for Christmas Giving 


What's Christmas without a Christmas tree? Or a Christ- 
mas tree without books under it? So here’s a list of books 
for giving at Christmas. Each one would be just right for 
somebody—maybe for you, perhaps for a friend. We hope 
you'll visit a book store soon and browse. When you do, 
the books named on this page will greet you like old friends. 
And we hope some of them will find their way under a tree 
this Christmas. 


YOUR TRIP INTO SPACE, by Lynn Poole, McGraw-Hill, $2.75. 


Up-to-date facts on when and how men will eventually 
travel to the moon (see excerpt on p. 32). This is one of 
a host of good books on space travel—some science, some 
science-fiction—that you'll want to browse through. 


STREET ROD, by Henry Gregor Felsen, Random House, $2.50. 


An exciting new book about teen-agers and their hot rods 
—by the author of Hot Rod. 


BETTY BETZ TEEN-AGE COOKBOOK, Henry Holt, $3. 
Betty Betz’s gay drawings on each page make learning to 
cook (and planning menus, shopping, etc.) a kettle of fun. 
MORE DENNIS THE MENACE, by Hank Ketcham, Henry 
Holt, $1. 
For fans of “Dennis the Menace” cartoons—and who isn’t? 
—here are “more” cartoons. 
JUNGLE LORE, by Jim Corbett, Oxford, $2.50. 


Jim Corbett’s family lived in India when he was a boy. 
He grew up in the jungle, learning its sights and sounds— 
and having the incredible adventures he relates here. 
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“Pops, | think we've got a visitor coming.” 


TWO EGGS ON MY PLATE, by Oluf R. Olsen, Rand Mc- 
Nally, $4.50. 


An exciting story about the author’s role in the Norwegian 
underground in World War II; he was 21 at the time. 


LOVE FROM SANDY, by Elwynne Berger, Lippincott, $3. 
Sandy is a U. S. college girl who took advantage of the 


“junior year abroad” plan; these are the letters she wrote 


home during a very eventful junior year in England. 


AROUND THE WORLD ON $80, by Robert Christopher, 

Holt, $3. 

With a knapsack on his back and a head full of ingenious 
ideas, this young author set off on some amusing adven- 
tures you and your friends will enjoy. He came home with 
money for cab fare. 


FATHER, DEAR FATHER, by Ludwig Bemelmans, Viking, $3.50. 

When this witty author-illustrator takes a trip to Europe, 
it’s something for the whole family to read about—especially 
if his outspoken 13-yr.-old daughter and a toy poodle go 
along. 


SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS, by Charles A. Lindbergh, Scribners, $5. 


Lindbergh’s life story to the time of his famous first non- 
stop flight across the Atlantic. Tops for adults, 


REPORT ON THE ATOM, by Gordon Dean, Knopf, $5. 


A clear and interesting report on the progress of the 
atomic energy program in the U. S. Good book for Dad. 


MAUGHAM’S CHOICE OF KIPLING’S BEST, Doubleday, 
$3.95. 
Sixteen Kipling stories—always gocd grown-up reading- 
selected by another famous writer, Somerset Maugham, who 
serves up his choices with an excellent introduction. 


CAVES OF ADVENTURE, by Haroun Tazieff, Harper, $3. 

An extraordinary account of a French expedition which 
discovered and explored a network of caves 2,000 feet 
underground. Exciting for any reader. 


THE BURL IVES SONG BOOK, Ballantine, paperbound 50 
cents, deluxe edition $5. 


115 folk songs—with piano arrangements and guitar 
chords. Handsomely illustrated. Wonderful fun for singing 
at home or at parties. 


POCKET LIBRARY OF GREAT ART, 50 cents each. 


You've a choice from these 12 handsome books, each 
devoted to the painting of a great artist. Ideal gifts. 


PETER PAUPER PRESS BOOKS, from $1 to $2.50. 

Christmas shopping isn’t complete until you've Jooked 
over the book store’s shelf of Peter Pauper books. They're 
special gift editions of famous works—prose and poetry. 


BOXES, by J. Merrill and R. Solbert, Coward McCann, $2.59. 
GREEN EYES, by A. Birnbaum, Capitol, $3. 


Both these books are for brothers or sisters under eight. 
The first is about boxes, the second about a kitten. 
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O Evergreen, O Evergreen! 
: You give us so much pleasure! 
= ie 
—— sj :~CO How oft at Christmas-tide the sight, 
O green fir tree, gives us delight! 
Ev - er-green, O O Evergreen, O Evergreen! 
You give us so much pleasure! 
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O Evergreen, O Evergreen! 

Your loyal dress does teach me, 
Does teach of hope and constancy, 
As seasons pass you strengthen me. 
O Evergreen, O Evergreen! 

Your loyal dress does teach me! 
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Reprintea by permission from The Fireside Book of 
Favorite American Songs, edited by Margaret B. Bont, 
illustrated by Aurelius Bataglia, arranged by Norman 
Lioyu, published by Simon and Schuster. Copyright 1952 
by Simon and Schuster, Inc., and Artists and Writers 
Guild, Inc. English version of carol by Freda Morrill 
Abrams. 


AQ Merry Christmas and a Bappy New Year to All Our Readers 
































... In Song and Art 


The Christmas story and the Christ- 
mas season have long attracted some of 
the best efforts of poets, artists, and 
musicians. Selections in this month’s 
Cavalcade offer examples of this rich 
offering: 

1. TV’s popular Christmas feature, 
“Amahl and the Night Visitors,” is pre- 
viewed in a picture story on page 18. 
This musical drama, by Gian-Carlo 
Menotti, is already on its way to be- 
coming an annual Christmas classic. 
Encourage your students to see “Amahl 
and the Night Visitors” on Dec. 20, 
NBC-TV, 5:00-6:00 p.m., EST. 

2. “Merry Christmas in Art and 
Verse” (pp. 16-17) features Christmas 
cards that are notable for their subject- 
matter and design. 

From these cards and the one illus- 
trated on our cover ask students to se- 
lect the card they like best. Have them 
defend their choice in a paragraph or 
two, in which they point out (a) why 
they feel this card is the one that best 
expresses the Christmas spirit; (b) why 
its design and subject particularly ap- 
peal to them. 


“Roman Holiday” (p. 9) 


A Lesson Plan 
Aims 


To point out to students that the 
enjoyment they receive from reading 
grows in proportion to the degree of 
curiosity, imagination, and thought they 
bring to it. 


Procedure 


Explain to students after they have 
read this story that you will discuss it 
on three levels: (1) action, the story 
plot; (2) characterization; (3) idea con- 
tent. Perhaps you may wish to have 
them reread it. 

Point out that any good piece of fic- 
tional writing can be read on several 
different levels, and that the number of 
levels on which a person is able to read 


is one indication of his maturity. 

Remind students of their early read- 
ing experiences, most of which were on 
a very simple level. “What happened” 
is on the early level the main source of 
interest. No child wonders very much 
about what kind of person Goldlilocks 
was, or what “theme” the story of the 
three bears illustrates. More mature in- 
terest levels—such as interest in char- 
acter portrayal—come later. Concern 
with the idea content of reading mate- 
rial—with story themes, the philosophy 
of the writer, etc.—is the sign of the 
fully mature reader, and probably the 
greatest source of reading enjoyment. 

Have students discuss this story on 
the following three levels: 

1. Action. When does the story take 
place? Where? What government did 
Italy have at the time? In what capacity 
is the American to take part in the 
fencing meet between Bologna and 
Ferrara? What is the content of the 
newspaper article about the American 
that has been published just prior to 
the meet? What unexpected develop- 
ment takes place just before the match 
between the two teams takes place? By 
what stratagem does the American de- 
feat Ponti? What decision does the 
American make after beating Ponti? 

2. Characterization. What kind of 
person is the American? Does he seem 
“typically” American? What kind of 
person is Maestro Arista? What quali- 
ties do Arista and the American have 
in common? How would you describe 
Ponti? Are Ponti’s faults the faults of 
stupidity —conceit—cunning—or preju- 
dice? In what ways is a man like Ponti 
suited to hecome the tool of dictators? 

Were the characterizations in this 
story true-to-life—could you believe in 
the central characters? Which do you 
think the author gives the greater em- 
phasis to—plot or characterization? 

3. Idea content. What ideas and 
themes are contained in this story which 
make it more than just a sports story? 
This question may be answered by con- 
sideration of the following subjects: 
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a. Dictatorship and the individual 
In what ways does this story illustrate 
what happens to individual liberty in 
a dictatorship? (Point out that the 
American is not the only one affected 
by the policies of the fascist govern- 
ment; that there is evidence that Maes- 
tro Arista’s way of life is also seriously 
threatened—more than ever after the 
defeat of Ponti; that Ponti himself is 
“safe” only so long as he is willing to 
“play along” with the political leaders, 
and that these leaders have subtly per 
verted Ponti’s one talent—his fencing 
ability. ) 

b. Propaganda. How do dictators use 
false propaganda as a political weapon? 
What examples of such propaganda can 
you cite from recent history? What are 
the techniques of false propaganda? 
(Illustrate in terms of the newspaper 
article mentioned in the story: use of 
photo with misleading caption; presen- 
tation of opinion as fact; fabrication of 
details that have no basis in reality; use 
of quotations, words, and phrases out 
of context designed to make reader re- 
spond emotionally. ) 

c. Government by the people. In 
what ways does a democracy give its 
citizens an opportunity to register their 
protest against laws, policies, etc., which 
they consider unjust? For what reasons 
is it usually impossible for the average 
citizen of a dictator-governed country 
to make his protests heard? What, for 
instance, would have probably hap- 
pened to Maestro Arista if he had ob- 
jected to the fascist government's inter- 
ference in the fencing meet? 





Answers to “Calvaquiz” Questions (pp. 19-112) 

Quick Quiz: “Give the Heart”: f-1; d-2; 
b-3; e-4. “Roman Holiday”: (1) T-1; T-2; 
F-3; T-4; F-5; F-6; (2) 1-b; 2-a; 3-a; 4-b; 
5-b. “Your Trip Into Space”: l-a; 2-b; 3-b; 
4-b. 

Have Fun with Words: I. d-1; f-2; i-3; 
g-4: a-5; j-6; b-7; c-8; e-9; h-10. IL 1- 
satellite; 2-celestial; 3-astral or celestial; 
4-planet; 5-axis; 6-galaxy; 7-vacuum; 8- 
orbit; 9-rocket; 10-universal. 
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By Brockbank in Best Cartoons from Punch, published by Simo 





This Issue of 


CO avalade 


will Stimulate ... 


Good Reading 


Short Short Story: “Give the Heart” (p. 3) 

One teen-ager’s Christmas: easy to read, easy to enjoy. 
Humorous Essay: “| Learn to Skate” (p. 6) 

Cornelia Otis Skinner, past mistress of the humorist’s 

style, writes wittily of a misadventure of her teens. 
Short Story: “Roman Holiday” (p. 9) 

An exciting, action-packed story of a fencing contest 

that proves as thought-provoking as it is entertaining. 
Book Excerpt: “Your Trip Into Space” (p. 32) 

Facts about space travel: an intriguing, scientific an- 

tidote to some widespread fallacies of science-fiction. 
Science-Fiction: ‘The Gift’ (p. 38) 

A Christmas science-fiction story by Ray Bradbury, one 

of the few “s-f’ writers to have won literary acclaim. 
Reading Comprehension Tests: “Cavalquiz” (p. 19) 

Comprehension and discussion questions on this issve. 











Critical Looking 


Picture Essay: “Amahl and the Night Visitor” (p. 18) 
Picture preview of a new classic—a musical drama espe- 
cially written by Gian-Carlo Menotti for TV production. 

Picture Story: “The Telltale Heart’ (p. 23) 

Scenes from an effective and artistic new film venture: 
the screen version of Edgar Allan Poe’s chilling story. 

Christmas Art and Verse: “Noel, Noel” (p. 16) 

Christmas themes in art—examples from past and present. 





Original Writing 


Suggestions for Young Writers: “Composition Capers” (p. 21) 
This section of “Cavalquiz” offers helpful pointers to 
young writers—this month, on writing humorous essays. 

Incentives to Creative Writing: ‘Cavalcade Firsts” (p. 28) 
Outstanding writing by high school students. Readers 
are encouraged to submit contributions of their own. 





